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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* “Good Competition and clean 
competition are the same.  Ig- 
norant competition is something 
from which we are suffering 
The sooner we can tell the mem- 
bers of this industry how, and 
get them to appreciate and apply 
better management methods, the 
sooner we shall find cleaner com- 
petition, instead of the destruc- 
live competition we have been 
having all this time.” 


The above sound reasoning 
was expressed by George H. 
Williamson at the recent N. C. 
A. Convention, when referring 
to the excellent papers on meth- 
ods of operation which were pre- 
sented on the program by vari- 
ous authorities from within the 
industry who have successfully 
applied these principles. 


We present again this month 
a number of these worthwhile 
discussions, with the conviction 
that they contain many funda- 
mental principles which are ap- 
plicable to many plants in this 
industry. 


Mr. Kerwin reveals enlighten- 
ing information on a study of the 
effect of Multiple Shifts on 
Overhead. 


Mr Chapman's discussion 
should be read by every candy 
Sales Manager. 


Alton L. Miller has provided 
food for thought for the entire 
industrv on the Jobber distribu- 


tion Problem and how it can be 
solved. 


Sam Sidd gives the key to 
scientific Planning of the Pro- 
duction Program. 


-W. H. Haug and others par- 
ticipating in the Production 
Forum discuss the problems in 
crystallizing candies. 


Mr. Soule strikes home on the 
Value of a Known Sales Policy. 

The announcement by the N. 
Cc. A. of its new organization 
set-up causes the industry to 
await with interest its program 
of objectives for the year. 
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FRED S.CARVER 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 


CARVER ACCUMULATOR SYSTEM I4D din , y, Now pay, 


CARVER ENGINEERING CO.INC 
LONDON- BAKER PERKINS. LTD 








TELEPHONE WALKER 5 5046 
CABLE ADDRESS FRECARVERT 


June 1, 1936. 
OTICE REGARDING PATENTS 


an ringements 


During the past year the known cases of infringement of the Carver 
patents on Cocoa Presses in the United States have been acted on 
and eliminated. Twelve cases in all were taken up and have now 
been settled. 


In various cases where infringing machines or attachments were in 
use, and where customers were possibly innocent infringers by use 
of such equipment, constructive settlements were made and licenses 
for continued use, but not sale or resale, of those particular 
machines or attachments, arranged for. 


However, it is to be understood that no licenses have been grant- 

ed for manufacture, sale or use of any similar additional machines 
or attachments, except through written license as to supplies for 

existing machines. 


Validity of the Carver Cocoa Press patents is now recognized and 
acknowledged throughout the industry.. We wish at this time to 
give further notice that anyone making, selling or using presses, 
or press attachments which infringe our patents, will be held 
accountable accordingly. 


No rights or licenses under these patents are granted except to 
our customers, in-use of our presses, and licensees throu 
written license. 





The Carver Cocoa Presses are now the only presses on the market 
embodying the features covered by the Carver patents. 


Carver Cocoa Press’ Patents are listed below: 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN FRANCE GERMANY 

No. 1,247,078 No. 144,277 No. 515,236 No. 941,244 
1,478,699 241,980 610,186 939,568 
1,486 , 633 241,981 610,411 486,744 
1,502,335 249 ,082 611,303 477,086 
1,570,433 256,344 610, 547 
1,607,722 249,481 HOLLAND 
1,679,464 No. 18,494 
1,771,526 20 , 443 
1,826,729 Others pending - Canadian Allowed 20 , 447 
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President 
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(Re-Electe) 





THOMAS J. PAYNE 


Reed Candy Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





H. R. CHAPMAN 


New England Confectionery Company 


Cambriige, Massachusetts E xecutive 


Vice-President 


Treasurer 
(Re-Elected) 


A. M. KELLY 


Wallace & Company 
Brooklyn. New York 








The New Officers of the National Con- 

s A 

the Executive Committee on June 27 at 

the Palmer House, Chicago. By action 

of the recent convention, the Board now 
elects the officers. 


loti 


jation were elected by 








J. LOUIS RUBEL 


Veribrite Factory, National Candy Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PRICE DISCRIMINATION ACT 


Confounds Business Firms 


. on recently enacted Price Discrimination 
Act or Robinson-Patman anti-chain store law, which 
was signed by the President on June 19 and became 
effective on that date, presents immediate problems to 
confectionery manufacturers, among executives of 
thousands of other business firms who are at a loss to 
know where the limitations imposed by the act stop 
and start in their application. The act seeks to elim- 
inate discrimination between customers in similar 
classes, as well as discriminatory discounts, rebates, 
allowances, advertising service, etc., within the scope of 
unfair methods of competition. 

The provisions of the new law are so complex and 
much of the phrasing so vague that the practical work- 
out will probably depend largely on the attitude of the 
enforcement agencies, and ultimately on a series of 
Supreme Court decisions. 

We are not attempting an analysis here or even a 
thorough summary. An outline of the salient points 
will demonstrate the need of the best legal advice on 
the application of the act to the particular circum- 
stances in which each manufacturer finds himself. 


Old Law—Section 2 
of Clayton Act Replaced 

Section 1 of the new law replaces section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, which made it unlawful for any person 
engaged in (interstate) commerce to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of commodities 
where the effect of such discrimination might be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce. Excluded from this 
prohibition, however, was price discrimination on ac- 
count of differences in the grade, quality, or quantity of 
the commodity sold, 6r that which made only due al- 
lowance for the difference in the cost of selling or 
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transportation, or discrimination in price in the same 
or in different communities made in good faith to meet 
competition. 


New Law 


Differentials in price based on quantity must now be 
such as to make only due allowance for differences in 
the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery, resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold and delivered. 
The added words suggest the intent of Congress to 
limit the permitted differentials to the diminished cost 
of manufacturing and distributing the specific merchan- 
dise sold at the lower price; and not to permit a reflec- 
tion in the lower price of the effect of the increased 
volume on the seller’s business as a whole. 

The Federal Trade Commission may fix and estab- 
lish quantity limits—similar to the carload in rail 
freight rating—as to particular commodities or classes 
of commodities. When a quantity limit has been estab- 
lished by the Commission, no additional price differen- 
tial on larger quantities will be lawful. 

Under the old law the burden of proof rested upon 
the Commission to show that a price discrimination was 
actually illegal. There were numerous loopholes which 
made this proof very difficult. Now, a proof that there 
has been a differential in price or services or facilities 
furnished places the burden of justification on the 
seller. 

Conjecture upon the practical effect of this provision 
is interesting. Since any manufacturer who sells goods 
of the same grade and quality to different customers 
at different prices may, at any time, be called upon to 
bring his books into a public hearing, the desirability 
of adequate cost records is evident. Perhaps the new 

(Turn to page 36) 
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COST STUDY— 


MULTIPLE SHIFTS— 
Their Effect on Overhead 


* By E. M. KERWIN 


Secy.-Treas., E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago 
Presented by C. O. Dicken, Vice-President 


At National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


I HAVE been asked to write a paper on 
“THE EFFECT OF MULTIPLE SHIFTS ON 
OVERHEAD.” Of necessity I will refer herein to 
a number of things which I also mentioned in a 
paper presented in February of this year at Chicago 
on the subject of “Increased Volume on Overhead.” 
Naturally these two contingencies are closely asso- 
ciated because the increase in volume comes largely 
through an increase in the use of shifts although, of 
course, there are many circumstances following in 
the wake of increased shifts that require additional 
plant facilities. 

From the earliest days since political economy has 
been the subject of study in and out of our schools, 
one of its principal and yet elementary factors has 
been “The Law of Diminishing Returns.” I can re- 
call very vividly how it was explained to me that a 
farmer could increase the productivity of a definite 
field through additional fertilization and special 
care to only a certain point. Beyond this point the 
cost of producing the extra bushels of corn or wheat 
that he obtained in one season over the preceding 
was greater than the value of the extra bushels 
themselves. 

This same law of diminishing returns, I presume, 
can be said to apply practically universally in all 
industrial life. If increased production is secured 
through additional plant facilities, whether in direct 
or larger proportion, one does not have to be a very 
deep student of economy to know the increased pro- 
duction might actually cost more than that pro- 
duced before the plant was enlarged. 

Many industries manufacturing products of uni- 
versal use, requiring usually little machinery, have 
found by actual experience that it pays them to 
build a large number of small plants throughout the 
country as opposed to a much smaller number of 
large ones of greater capacity. 

People with little or no experience or study on the 
subject of volume production gain the impression that 
all factors of cost will vary favorably as production 
increases. Nothing, of course, could be more at vari- 
ance with the actual facts. 

I will not in this paper go into the figures that 
show the effect of increased volume gained through 
increased facilities because after all the paper is ded- 
icated to the securing of the additional output 
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through the use of multiple shifts. | shall attempt 
further to confine the consideration herein as nearly 
as possible to our own industry, and by virtue of 
the fact that many of the figures are of a confiden- 
tial nature, | will not use actual results but relative 
ones which to all intents and purposes will be just 
as valuable. 


Results Do Not Justify 
Absurdly Low Prices 


I want to be very careful to bring out at this point 
that this paper is in no sense a brief against the use 
of multiple shifts in the candy industry. Few econ- 
omists would agree that, having a certain piece of 
property on which is located a building in which are 
placed machines it is not a good thing to get the 
most that you can out of the tools available. 

The points covered herein are rather to clear up, 
if possible, some misconceptions which have led 
manufacturers not only in the candy business but 
in many or all other types of industry to falsely 
believe that certain impossible results will be ob- 
tained and costs of production secured that will en- 
able them to quote absurdly low prices. 

Many misconceptions about savings from in- 
creased production have arisen from the startling 
results obtained in some of the more modern indus- 
tries that have resorted to straight line produc- 
tion—the most prominent of which is unquestion- 
ably the automobile manufacturing business. What 
the automobile people have learned to do was some- 
thing rather different. Their results were obtained 
largely through radical improvements in methods 
rather than the result of resorting to many shifts. 

Some people disagree with these methods and 
think it is wholly improper to give a man a wrench 
and have him do nothing all day but tighten a screw 
or a few bolts in automobile frames or motors as 
they pass him on a moving conveyor. I have never 
made the experiment myself, but I rather imagine 
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these workmen, who are well paid and work a rea- 
sonable number of hours, are quite well satisfied 
with their lot. Expert and master mechanics are 
relatively few in number in the mine-run of men. 
Most people are content to have a simple job. 

I find in the candy industry that the percentage 
of variable overhead expenses runs from as little 
as 50% to as much as 75% of all overhead expenses. 
The 50% is too low—the 75% is high, but not neces- 
sarily too extraordinarily high. I would say that 
the mean between the two would represent a fair 
average. 

“Variable” and “Fixed” Overhead 


In the course of my conversations on the subject, 
I have found a misunderstanding of the word “varia- 
ble.” Variable overhead is that overhead which is 
really a standard part of the cost and is present in 
approximately equal amount whether the tonnage 
is very high or very low, as for example, such items 
as power, fuel, direct manufacturing labor, etc., etc. 
“Fixed” overhead represents those items which you 
would have whether your plant were running or not 
and consequently which change very greatly with 
high or low tonnage. Under this heading come such 
items as taxes, depreciation, salaries of executives, etc. 

If one stops to consider that as much as two- 
thirds of all the overhead expense can fall into the 
classification of variable, you realize at once one of 
the earliest fallacies existing on this subject of in- 
creased tonnage, and that not only will these costs 
mount in proportion as the volume increases but in 
some instances actually in greater proportion than 
the volume. 


Take for example the one item of depreciation 
that is not regarded as a variable at all, but as a 
fixed expense. Certainly, no one believes that a 
machine operated two and three shifts will last as 
long physically as it does when operated a normal 
number of hours. Not only does it actually wear 
out and have to be replaced from the standpoint of 
wear and tear, but the maintenance cost of keeping 
it operating may actually increase wholly out of pro- 
portion to the value received. 

The distribution of fixed and variable overhead 
costs run through all departments of the business 
with some variation, of course, but relatively little. 
I have found through analysis of various sections of 
cost that there is just as much variable expense in 
selling and general administration as there is in the 
manufacturing department, where most of us feel 
that our greatest gains can be secured through in- 
creased production. 

In a moment or two I will exhibit several charts 
showing a number of elements of overhead indicat- 
ing how they are changed through an increase in 
production of about twenty-five per cent. (ditor’s 
Note—The charts correspond to the tabulated figures 
given in the summary below.) 

I have used the figure “one” as the cost per unit 
of production under the smaller tonnage operations 
and have increased or decreased from “one” to show 
the cost per unit in the larger tonnage. For in- 
stance, if the water used in producing a unit 10,000 
pounds of candy in one day costs 65c, my chart will 
show that 65c as “1.00.” Then in the right hand 
figure I will show the cost per 10,000 pounds when 





American Manufacturer Prospers in Mexico 


HE story of the success of J. J. Zahler, American 

candy manufacturer in Mexico City, Mexico, who 
built up a thriving chain of retail shops selling his own 
confections, attests to the universal appeal of quality 
candies in every land. 

Mr. Zahler’s five confectionery stores, known as 
“El Bombon, S. A,’ are located in busy sections 
throughout the Mexican capital. This industrious pro- 
prietor is the only American confectionery manufac- 
turer there. 


Mr. Zahler went to Mexico in 1909 and opened a 
stand in front of the Cathedral. By 1925 his business 
had grown to such an extent that he was then operat- 
ing one of the country’s largest and most modern fac- 
tories. But in 1926 prolonged labor troubles caused 
him the loss of his flourishing enterprise. 


Undaunted, Mr. Zahler started in 1930 to build all 
over again, and today his business is a monument to 
patience, persistence, fortitude—and quality. 





The candies produced by this modest American are 
so good that they have found their way across the 
border into his homeland. As a result, a substantial 
and growing mail order trade has developed. 
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In the above photo Mr. J. J. Zahler (center), American candy 

mansiacturer of Mexico City. Mexico, takes time out from his 

retail stores to visit with Mr. F. de La Garza, Mexican manager 

of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., and Mr. F. L. Hilbert, technical super- 
visor from the company’s New York office. 
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2,500 pounds are produced in a day. In that in- 
stance we assume that it requires 90c worth of water 
to produce 12,500 pounds of candy which is equal 
to 72c per 10,000 pounds. This in turn is an increase 
of 11% per unit of 10,000 pounds of candy and the 
figure in the right hand column, therefore, will be 
wy Fg 

This same process is followed where there is a 
decrease, and the right hand figure then becomes 
something less than “1.00,” as for example in the 
case of Manufacturing Printing and Stationery Sup- 
plies where it is “.88.” 

I want to emphasize the fact that these figures 
which | have secured from various manufacturers 
are not theoretical, and while it is fully recognized 
that situations may vary to some degree in differ- 
ent plants, they may generally be considered as 
representing what is likely to happen under the 
circumstances previously mentioned. In the figures 
submitted to me for the compilation of this report, 
I have found some exceedingly wide variations. 


Summary of Increased 


Normal Increased 
Produc- Produc- 
tion 100% tion 125% 


Referring to the figures in following columns: 


MED Si Sdweddacdee Cee euscnns 1.00 1.11 


This is a disappointing and surprising result, al- 
though the logical explanation appears to lie in the 
fact that under multiple shifts such equipment as 
cooling tables has a chance to become hotter and 
require more cooling. Refrigeration might also help 
cause such an increase. Whether the candy manu- 
factured in the period of larger production was of 
the type requiring more water in its make-up, I am 
unable to say. 


Manufacturing, Printing, and 
Stationery Supplies ....... ‘*, 1.00 88 


This decrease seems normal, for obvious reasons. 


Non-productive Wages ....... 1.00 1.13 


This figure was a little disconcerting and is ac- 
counted for apparently through the necessity for 
greater porter services for keeping the plant clean. 
In other words, the cost of housekeeping is natu- 
rally greater because of greater occupancy, as it 
were. Wage increases in this item must have had 
some effect. 


ERS: = SS a aa 1.00 1.01 


One would naturally believe that fuel would show 
something of a substantial decrease but such in this 
reasearch was not the case. 


ee | ae 1.00 6 


Why light and power should show a slight de- 
crease and fuel a slight increase is a little difficult to 
explain, except the increased tonnage might have 
been obtained more heavily on machines requiring 
steam than electric power. However, in neither in- 
stance is the saving or the excess cost material. 
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Some manufacturers have obtained results wholly 
out of proportion one way or the other to the change 
in tonnage. Questioning these, I find that there are 
a lot of special elements entering into these figures 
which require them to be adjusted in some degree 
to represent the situation more clearly, Further- 
more, I know well that any manufacturer analyzing 
this summary of figures will find that his own may 
vary quite considerably either up or down on sev- 
eral of the important elements. 

I have tried to analyze what variation there was 
in wages between the two periods covered. This 
was exceedingly difficult because some manufactur- 
ers used different years than others, although all 
reports covered periods since 1929. The best I can 
arrive at is that in the period of large production 
wages were about 6% higher in manufacturing and 
office payrolls. This does not necessarily apply to 
the sales department. Such an increase of 6% 
would affect certain of the overhead items in the 
period of higher production where a great deal of 
labor is involved. 


or Decreased Costs 


Normal Increased 
Produc- Produc- 


tion 100% tion 125% 
General lactory Expense..... 1.00 1.37 


It is entirely possible that a portion of this big in- 
crease in the face of larger production is due to just 
naturally greater liberality. On the other hand, it is 
clearly evident that many expenses arise due to the 
multiple shifts that make the cost out of proportion. 


Factory Timekeeping Costs...... 1.00 .99 


This decrease is not as much as might be expected. 
However, with shifts running through part or all of 
the night, more employes are necessary to keep proper 
track of labor costs. 


Plant Maintenance ............ 1.00 1.44 


At the start; I would have the same thing to say about 
this as about Factory General Expense. Undoubtedly 
some of this increase is due to certain maintenance 
work that may have been put off during periods of 
lower production. That, however, could not account 
for all of it and it must be evident, as I have said in the 
first part of this talk, that it takes a lot more to keep 
machines in proper operation when they are running 
16 to 24 hours per day than when they are running 8 
to 10. This increase is in all probability out of propor- 
tion to the extra hours, and must have been due to 
some extraordinary work put off from prior vears. 


Power Plant Operations ........ 1.00 1.26 


This is also a little surprising in its results, but again 
the extra shifts require more men and the increase is 
not proportional. 


I Noo ie ee 1.00 59 


Analysis of this very large decline brought out the 
fact that the actual dollars and cents of taxes paid in 
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the period of larger production were less. This fact, 
however, had nothing to do with the production but 
was a natural reduction in real-estate taxes in the vari- 
ous cities, brought about largely by decreases in value 
during the depression. If the same taxes had been paid 
both years, the ratio of cost in the year of larger pro- 
duction would have been approximately .81. 


The summary of the above figures indicates that we 
must look elsewhere than to the factory to bring about 
big savings in costs when we put the plant on multiple 
shifts. 


While this paper is devoted principally to the sub- 
ject of overheads, | might mention at this point the 


items of raw materials and direct labor. Naturally, 
one does not expect to save anything to speak of on 
raw materials, but the feeling naturally exists that the 
direct labor will come down substantially. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The increase in production per 
man her is of no great moment, but as most female 
labor is paid on a piece-work-basis, the saving in direct 
labor is slight, if anything. 

Turning to the other items of the business, we will 
next consider those items of expense that lie between 
the Factory and the Sales in the field. Some of these 
make a good showing—others are clearly disappointing 

on many of them | will not make any specific com- 
ment. 


Expense Items Between Factory and Sales in the Field 


Normal Increased 
Produc- Produc- 
tion 100% tion 125% 
004 >< dnannaee te .. 1.00 90 
Office Printing & Stationery Sup- 
Ee ee 1.00 92 
Telephone & Telegraph......... 1.00 84 
eemate CAs... cece eesis 1.00 1.10 


These figures were something of a surprise to me, 
but indicate that it requires extra pressure in the way 
of samples to develop the business to keep the extra 
shifts going. 


Professional Expenses, Auditing 


S| OS eee 1.00 69 
General Office Salaries (not in- 
cluding executives) .......... 1.00 95 


The amount of this decline is disappointing. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that a well organized 
office, keyed to its capacity to a normal production has 
relatively little extra man hours available for a sub- 
stantial increase in volume. As soon as this volume is 
obtained it requires in various spots in the office rou- 
tine an increase in the number of employees whose 
capacity is greater than the amount of increase in 


volume. Therefore, there is a lack of obtaining the 
corresponding amount of efficiency from this additional 
force until the volume actually builds up to the ca- 
pacity of the new force. If these shifts are only dur- 
ing the seasons of peak loads, you also have the added 
expense of training the extra force. 


Normal Increased 
Produc- Produc- 
tion 100% tion 125% 


General Office Expense (other 


TR MED in cdansesencee 1.00 B83 
Miscellaneous General Expense.. 1.00 81 
Shipping and Warehouse Expense 1.00 1.20 


Analysis of this seems to explain the rise in that the 
extra shipping shifts work at great disadvantage partly 
because of the large number of highway trucks loaded 
now-a-days, practically none of which will call after 7 
p. m., resulting in very low efficiency. In former years 
when most freight was sent by rail this would not have 
been true. In addition, I find that in some instances 
overtime was required for the day shift at an increase 
in cost. One manufacturer reports that his warehouse 
expense was up considerably in handling the additional 
product. 


Selling Expenses—Both Inside and Outside 


Normal Increased 
Produc- Produc- 
tion 100% __ tion 125% 
Sales Office Salaries ........... 1.00 84 
Managerial Sales Traveling Ex- 
EE atateekcécatudays ioow Oe 1.21 


The comment on this would be similar to the remark 
made on samples above. More sales require more ef- 
fort and apparently the cost of the effort is out of pro- 
portion. 


Cost of Sales Force, Commission, 
Traveling Expense, etc........ 1.00 74 


This is one figure that appears to be very nearly pro- 
portionately right. 
General Sales Exp., representing 

items other than sales force.... 1.00 1.40 


This big increase is hard to explain—probably be- 


longs in the same category as General Sales Traveling. 
It must be understood that naturally the figures will 
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vary in different institutions and that an average ob- 
tained by only a part of the group as a whole does not 
of necessity apply everywhere. 

I have not been able to obtain satisfactory figures on 
executive expenses. It would be my estimate that the 
unity cost on this item would show a fairly reasonable 
reduction. This reduction I do not believe would be 
strictly proportional because experience has indicated 
that the pressure on the executives increases materially 
and assistants are required. 

May I refer for a moment to my particular remarks 
mentioned under the head of General Office Salaries. 
Something of the same situation that applied there is 
also true in the case of Machinery and Equipment. If 
the volume exceeds the capacity of a certain wrapping 
machine, for instance, and the factory has to wrap the 
additional production by hand the cost would be con- 
siderably more. Yet the extra production might not 
warrant the purchase of another machine to take care 
of an additional volume of only 25 per cent. If the 
machine had been purchased the additional deprecia- 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Illusions and Realities of a 


CANDY SALES MANAGER 


* By HARRY R. CHAPMAN 
Vice-President, New England Confectionery Co. 
Address at National Confectioners Association Convention 


Some of you way wonder by what right 
I have arrived at conclusions on the subject of sales 
management. The answer is that up to the present 
time I have spent my entire business life in the market- 
ing of goods and in ten years of that time I have been 
tattooed with experience on the candy sales rockpile. 
Some impressions thus acquired will not rub off, and 
perhaps in discussing them we may stimulate an ex- 
change of ideas that may be helpful to all of us. 

Why not begin with a few definitions? What is an 
illusion? The dictionary says that it is a perception or 
a viewpoint that is unreal or not in accord with the 
facts. Sales managers are often very agile at kicking 
under the bench any details that clutter up their broad 
interpretations. They thus create illusions for them- 
selves. And because the illusions are not unpleasant 
they continue to live with them until the cold gray 
dawn of reality either clears their vision or removes 
them from their seats as operators. 


Sales Manager’s Job Defined 

What is a sales manager’s job? As a result of my 
experience, I have boiled it down to a very simple 
definition. A sales manager's job is to make a profit 
for his house. Some sales managers do not have that 
conception. They think their function is to move a lot 
of goods at prices in line with what they call the mar- 
ket, regardless of what those goods cost and that the 
responsibility for profit rests with the production or 
financial ends of the business. The illusion that a 
sales manager has nothing to do with profit is “general 
loss producer No. 1” in our industry. 

The accepted definition of salesmanship is that it is 
the “sale of goods at a profit.” And the one important 
factor in price making is to provide for a fair and ade- 
quate profit. Without being too technical, we should 
not confuse margin or mark-up with profit. Margin 
is the difference between cost and selling price. Profit 
is unmortgaged money that can be used for dividends. 
It, therefore, should be the concern of the sales man- 
ager to so regulate margins that profit will result. His 
part in the working capital turnover is the place where 
the profit is either made or lost—the movement of fin- 
ished inventories into accounts receivable. 

For the purpose of this discussion let us assume that 
the underpinning for the sales structure is sound. 
There is efficient and economical production at the 
factory, costs are correctly determined; the product is 
of proper guality—it is attractively packaged and trade- 
marked—and the management has an understanding 
of and is cooperative with the sales aims and activities. 
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HARRY R. CHAPMAN 


Then the sales manager starts to function. He 
draws up plans in his office. His men, his jobbers, and 
his retailers are plotted on the board and are moved 
around as he might play a game of checkers. He plans 
quotas for his jobbers which cannot be accurate be- 
cause he does not have accurate figures on their sales. 
He lays out promotional campaigns to be put into im- 
mediate effect, although it requires weeks for his men 
to get around to their jobbers. He plans intensive de- 
velopment of the retailers, although he has no detail 
men and forgets the total absence of desire on the part 
of the jobbers to have their own men do any more than 
just fill orders. 


Bad Sales Management 


He routes his men by maps instead of by sales pos- 
sibilities. In face he is enmeshed in scientific control. 
Then nothing happens. The jobbers are not con- 
tacted, the jobbers’ salesmen are not enthused; the 
manufacturer’s salesmen are given so many reports to 
fill out they become lost in a web of home office rou- 
tine and have little time for the job of selling. 

Then when the product is not moving the sales man- 
ager is ripe for an attack from a type of operator in 
our industry who calls himself a broker but who is 
more accurately described as an auctioneer. He trans- 
mits bids on carloads of candy, with the assurance that 
if the manufacturer will accept a very low price it will 
put him in favor with a group of buyers which he (the 
auctioneer) controls, and much subsequent business 
will follow. The harassed sales manager, tempted by 
a carload order, falls for the bid and another unprofit- 
able sale is chalked up on the record. The promised 
subsequent business does not come in, and the auc- 
tioneer continues his rounds with other manufacturers 
until the market is flooded with loss sales that break 
down everybody’s ideas of values. 

This is all the result of bad sales management. What 
this industry needs today is a group of sales managers 
more of whose time should be spent in the field rather 
than so much at their desks. They need more to train 
their salesmen by example in profitable selling. Poli- 
cies for the direction and control of salesmen vary, 
from a stage of downright simplicity to one of tan- 
gled complexity. Even in the face of frequent over- 
hauling and volumes of literature on sales manage- 
ment many organizations still remain dissatisfied with 
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their present methods, although they are highly un- 
certain as to how they should change them. 

Consequently the salesman is frequently left to im- 
prove himself as best he can. He is neither pushed 
forward nor led forward. In most instances he just 
tumbles forward. He gets an occasional “Pep” letter 
which is just as likely to slow him up as it is to arouse. 
He goes to an annual sales convention, which often 
debilitates him as much as it inspires. He makes out 
a daily report which does not record. In short, his 
chances for improving himself rest more upon his 
own devices than upon worthwhile help from his sales 
manager. 

The sales manager's duties include the selection, 
training, and development of salesmen. It is an illu- 
sion to select them only, and omit the training and 
development. Salesmen also have a part to play in the 
making of profits and the sales manager should help 
them to live up to it. 


Six Obligations of the Salesman 

You hear it said: “The salesman’s job is to sell,” 
and this definition is considered sufficient. That’s 
why the only record kept of his accomplishments is 
that of his net sales. Selling without the profit tie-up 
is a very indefinite expression, and so we must split 
the job up into the parts of which it is composed, in 
order to follow the work of salesmen and determine 
when and how they can be helped. There are certain 
fundamentals underlying the salesman’s work in the 
field which are more or less common to all of us. Six 
obligations suggest themselves which every good sales- 
man should fulfill. 

lirst—To do his part in building volume. 

(a) By the best routings of his trips so that his 
territory will be properly covered in accord- 
ance with its best sales possibilities. 

(b) By a daily effort to make the maximum num- 
ber of calls consistent with profitable sales at 
each call. 

(c) By alertness in obtaining accurate knowledge 
about his customers both as to personal facts 
and policies. 

(d) By acquiring such a knowledge of his own 
lines as will enable him to present them con- 
vincingly. 

By intelligent observation of business con- 
ditions in his territory which will enable him 
to assist the sales manager in fixing the yearly 
sales budget for his customers. 
Second-—To aid in the preservation and the making 
of unmortgaged money. 
(a) By selling his merchandise at full prices on 


— 
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(b) 


~~ 


Third 


(a) 


(b) 


Fourth 


(a) 


(b) 


(c 


(d) 
Fifth 


(a) 


(b) 


— 


(c 


(d) 


the basis of value, quality and service and 
thus keep the market healthy and free from 
price wars. 


By careful attention to returns and allow- 
ances for sales reasons and by investigating 
each case thoroughly so that he may learn 
how to handle these matters in a constructive 
way and keep them down to a minimum, 
By consideration for economy in the cost of 
covering his territory through spending com- 
pany money even more carefully than his 
own. 

To help merchandise the line. 

sv endeavoring to make constructive sug- 
gestions for new items, for new dress-up of 
old items—and for reduced box weights on 
count goods where large sizes are not needed. 
By thoroughness in his observations and 
promptness in his reports regarding items no 
longer needed in the line and which may be 
discontinued without loss of sales. 
By continuously furnishing detailed informa- 
tion regarding the outlook for sales in each 
manufacturing class, which will help the pro- 
duction department to plan right stocks—re- 
duce back orders—and maintain prompt and 
complete shipments. 

-To do his share toward administrative 

economy (again helping profits). 

By prompt and careful attention to matters 
of credits and collections which are referred 
to him by the credit department. 
By well balanced help in the adjustment of 
all differences between the customer and the 
home office. 
By writing up his orders accurately, clearly, 
and giving completely all information neces- 
sary for their proper execution. 

By punctual attention and reply to all house 
communications. 

To understand his part in manufacturing 

economies (again helping profits). 
By a knowledge of those features of selling 
which increase factory costs, such as special 
packings—split shipments—odd — sizes—and 
their special requirements. 

By knowing the value of uniform manufac- 
turing schedules which are based upon intel- 
ligent forecasting of probable sales, in which 
forecasting he has a part for his own terri- 
tory. 
By sensing his own personal obligation in 
making those forecasts come true so that 
manufacturing economy may come true. 

By doing his share to avoid peaks and _val- 
levs in sales so as to avoid factory shut- 
downs with consequent unemployment. 


Sixth—To be an important factor in good will build- 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 





ing. 

By correctly representing the reputation of 
his house through his appearance, personal- 
ity and habits. 

By developing an attitude of mind which is 
pliable enough to permit of understanding a 
customer’s point of view, and at the same 
time can maintain a firmness. which will gain 
respect for his own. 

By practicing a degree of courtesy, attention 

(Turn to page 45) 
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“KARL MARX — CANDIES AT WHOLESALE” 


THE JOBBER PROBLEM ANSWER 


* By ALTON L. MILLER 
Gen. Mar. Charles N. Miller Co., Boston, Mass. 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


I: it is true that Socialism is promoted by 
the excesses of large combinations of corporations, the 
candy industry should be subsidized by the anti-social- 
ists. In the distribution of our products, free com- 
petition has run to that profitless extreme where candy 
jobbers are actually paying out good dollars for the 
privilege of filling the orders for staples of retailers 
who snicker behind their hands at the gullibility of ser- 
vice men competing with each other to take on doubt- 
ful credits on a profitless basis. Our own industry, 
with free competition as a whip and an excess of pro- 
ductive and distributive capacity as a vehicle, has out- 
distanced any non-profit system that Karl Marx him- 
self could invent. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to consider the 
state in which the distributive facilities of our industry 
are found, and to point out one or two old methods for 
improvement. 

Roughly speaking, candy is now distributed through 
three distinct channels. First, a small manufacturer 
may have one or more retail stores in a restricted area, 
through which he sells his product. In very few in- 
stances this method has been extended to where firms 
of national prominence are selling retail stores over 
considerable areas. Second, there are the chain and 
syndicate stores which purchase products of various 
factories and distribute them through their chain retail 
stores very widely. Third, most of the larger factories, 
seeking distribution in more than a local area, sell their 
products to jobbers who either directly or indirectly 
sell to the retail stores. 

A fourth method which must constantly be borne in 
mind has made its influence felt in many industries 
both in this country and abroad. The spread of con- 
sumer cooperatives has reached proportions which 
alarm many conservative business men. In many im- 
portant instances the consumer cooperatives have 
united in the ownership of factories which distribute 
directly to the consumer through their own coopera- 
tive stores. The growth of this method probably 
should not be viewed with alarm but it must be taken 
into consideration whenever a forward look is taken 
on any subject pertaining\to the distribution of eco- 
nomic goods in the next decade. Candy can be no 
exception. 

The candy jobber, therefore, finds himself faced 
with three possible major competitors in the distribu- 
tion of sweets, instead of just the one of a generation 
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* YOU will agree that this is one of the 
soundest and most constructive discus- 
sions of the wholesale distribution problem 
offered in recent years. 




















ago. The only threat then was from the retail manu- 
facturer and this of course, was not serious. 


Consumer—Not the Manufacturer 
Determines Jobber’s Fate 


Now, the ultimate fate of any institution today de- 
pends upon how well its serves the consumer. That 
law is fundamental to this discussion. The fate of the 
railroads does not depend on how well they serve the 
investor who owns the stocks nor the savings bank 
which owns the bonds, but rather on how well it serves 
the travelling public and the business man who wants 
his goods transported from one locality to another. It 
is the consumer of its service that the railroad must 
please. Thus we may lay down a basic law in our econ- 
omy. “The consumer is the final court which deter- 
mines the life of any economic method or service.” 

A second basic law underlying all economics today, 
whether capitalistic, socialistic or communistic, “Labor 
gets the largest return possible for its product. The 
consumer gets that product at the lowest possible price 
consistent with quality.” An immediate corollary is, 
“All expense between labor cost and price to the con- 
sumer tends to be reduced to a minimum.” 

Since the candy jobber or middle man performs a 
function between the actual manufacturer of candy and 
its sales to the consumer these powerful forces are at 
work to eliminate him. The consumer, not the manu- 
facturer, will finally determine the jobber’s fate. The 
mere fact that the manufacturer wants a group of job- 
bers to market his goods will have little to do with the 
existence of that group of jobbers. They will exist if 
and only if they are useful to the consumer. As an 
example of the entire elimination of the jobber one 
may consider the rubber shoe industry of Sweden. 
That industry is now in the hands of the Swedish Co- 
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ALTON L. MILLER 


“IN the continuing evolution of methods of distri- 
bution of candy,” declares Mr. Miller, “two major 
channels have been developed: chains (and syndi- 
cates) and jobbers. The final outcome of this process 
will be determined by the satisfaction which the 
consumer gets as a result of services performed. 


“The jobber can perform for the consumer certain 
services better than any other scheme yet devised. 
But the jobber is suffering from a weakness which 
threatens his very existence,—that is uncontrolled 
competition induced by a super-abundance of job- 
bers. Individual manufacturers can do much to 
remedy this situation by choosing a limited number 
of the best jobbers in each territory to handle their 
lines.” 





operative who manufacture the rubber shoes and sell 
them in their own retail stores without a middle man 
intervening. The Chains themselves offer an exam- 
ple in this country by which candy reaches the con- 
sumer without the services of the jobber. 


Definite Services Which Can 
Make Jobber Indispensable 


There are very definite services which the jobber can 
render to the consumer, thereby making his position 
impregnable. Let us look for a moment at some of the 
things the consumer wants in order to see how many 
of them the jobber can offer to advantage. The first 
thing that we think of is that the consumer wants low 
cost. The jobber cannot offer very much here. The 
chains inevitably undersell. 

The consuming public desires variety in the quality 
of candy which it consumes, from very cheap candy to 
very high quality candy in expensive packings. Since 
the chain stores have elected to make the price their 
strongest appeal they are immediately disqualified from 
distributing better qualities of candy. The jobber pre- 
eminently then, can perform a service to the consumer 
which the consumer wants by offering him a variety 
of qualities in candy, particularly in the higher quali- 
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ties. His only competition here is from the smaller 
group of manufacturers who sell directly to retail 
stores. 

The consumer also wants a variety of kinds of candy 
in a given price class. Better than any one else the 
jobber can supply a given territory with products of 
various factories, making them available to the general 
consumer. Chains can never do this. 

The consumer wants new candies and novelties. 
Merchandisers of almost every other sort of necessity 
and luxury have been quicker to realize the keen desire 
of the public for something new than have candy dis- 
tributors. It is almost considered a crime today to offer 
the public something new in candy. Yet the public 
wants it. The jobbers can make new products avail- 
able to the consumer. The total volume of candy con- 
sumed could be greatly increased by attention to this 
point. 

The consumer wants advertised brands and wants to 
be able to pick up his own pet brands wherever he hap- 
pens to be. Americans are great wanderers geograph- 
ically, but they do not wander easily from one brand 
to another. They want to be able to purchase in the 
neighborhood store the same product which they pur- 
chased from the roadside stand from their automobile, 
or which they purchased at the beach last summer. The 
younger members of the family expect to find the same 
at the school commissary. This is a service which the 
jobber is well equipped to perform. That the con- 
sumer is quite willing to pay the jobber for service of 
the sort noted is proven by the fact that some candy 
bars which can be purchased in chain stores at 3 for 
10c are still bought at service outlets which are served 
by the jobber at 5c each. The consumer actually pays 
an additional 50% for what he wants when and where 
he wants it. 

Therefore, the final court, which ts the consumer, 
will permit the jobber to live, provided the jobber will 
supply a variety of price levels, a variety of goods in 
each price class, new goods and novel, at widely scat- 
tered points wherever the consumer wants them. To 
meet these conditions the jobber must be willing to 
engage actively in promoting the sale of variety and 
novelty rather than in merely distributing old line 
geods which are called for. 


< 


Manufacturers Need Healthy Jobbers; 
Field Overcrowded Now 


Such service requires a healthy jobber, not one who 
is diseased and whose very life is threatened. The 
manufacturer has it within his power to do much 
toward building a healthier situation amongst those 
jobbers. Therefore if they want jobbers to serve them 
during the next ten years they must offer them assist- 
ance. That jobbers are desired in this country is per- 
fectly apparent because few manufacturers care to 
follow the practice of English candy makers, who in 
their small kingdom sometimes find it desirable to go 
directly to the retailers. The very extent of our geo- 
graphic size makes that undesirable here. If candy 
manufacturers want more than local distribution they 
must depend on the jobbers. 

The disease, from which the jobbers are suffering 
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and for which the manufacturers must find a remedy, 
is competitionitis brought on by an overcrowding of 
the jobber field. In spite of the many attempts that 
have been made toward government regulation of in- 
dustry and in spite of the many theories of the “train 
busters” most American business men still believe that 
a degree of competition is very wholesome for busi- 
ness. It is fully recognized, however, that too much 
competition destroys the possibility of all profits. Pre- 
cisely that has happened in the jobbing candy game. 

A collector tried to collect a bill from a jobber the 
other day. The money was not forthcoming because 
the jobber said that to perform his service he must get 
80c for his goods. His cash-and-carry competitor (that 
is, the competitor supplies the cash and carries the 
goods) was getting only 67c for them so that this old 
line service jobber was nearly out of business. This 
problem is not a new one. 

It was at least 25 years ago that a new jobber, start- 
ing a business in Boston, gained his entry by cutting 
prices. An attempt was made to boycott him, without 
effect. Today he is himself one of the old line jobbers 
crying because the new men, who come in, cut the 
prices. All that is new in this problem is that there 
are now far too many jobbers amongst whom the little 
business which remains must be divided. Each strug- 
gles to maintain his share of the volume by cutting 
his price a little lower than the other fellow, who 
answers in kind until no profit is made. 


Should Make Satisfactory Profit 
on 20% Mark-Up 


The ideal jobber first should have a large enough 
number of customers to provide for the economic oper- 
ation of his business, that is to take care of his over- 
head and provide a reasonable profit. Second, he 
should be able to get a proper mark-up on his goods in 
order to insure that profit. Third, his credit should be 
sound, that is according to the National Credit Men’s 
Association he should possess capital, capability, and 
character. . 

There are jobbers, who have extended their efforts 
over so large an area, picking the cream of the cus- 
tomers in that area, that they claim they can make a 
profit on a 5 per cent market. Such a jobber should 
have his efforts restricted because he cannot serve the 
customer along the lines laid down. How far that 
restriction should take place cannot be answered defi- 
nitely, but experience tends to show that a jobber 
should have enough customers to enable him to make 
a satisfactory profit on a 20 per cent mark-up. Cer- 
tainly, that is a reasonable mark-up when you consider 
the price at which the manufacturer is compelled to 
sell his goods. There are other jobbers who claim that 
they cannot get that 20 per cent mark-up because com- 
petition makes it impossible. A sound jobber situation 
requires in that case that there be fewer jobbers. The 
customer is not served by the jobber cutting his price. 
This only means adding to the retailer’s margin which 
is large enough at 3344 per cent. Most consumer prices 
are effectively determined by the factory, and the 
manufacturer’s price fixed, except for 5 per cent dis- 
count and the free deals which the jobber may chisel 
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FALLACIES 
IN THE CANDY INDUSTRY 


“THE more jobbers who handle a given product, 
the more of that product will be sold.” 

In opposition to the above fallacy, Mr. Miller says, 
"It is forgotten that jobbers do not consume goods; 
they merely distribute them to distributors who in 
turn sell the consumer. 

“When goods are placed within the convenient 
reach of all consumers,” declares Mr. Miller, “the 
task of distribution is accomplished, whether all 
jobbers or only a few jobbers have participated in 
the task. 

“Eliminating one or more jobbers does not neces- 
sarily cut the amount of goods sold.” 





out of the manufacturer. Too large a number of job- 
bers to a given area means that an individual jobber 
cannot get a fair share of the difference between the 
manufacturer’s price and the consumer's price. 


A Proper Number of Jobbers 
for Every Market Territory 


A perfectly definite relation exists between the num- 
ber of outlets which a jobber has and the mark-up 
which is proper for him to get. The larger the number 
of outlets the smaller the mark-up necessary. If we 
fix the mark-up at 20 per cent and we know the job- 
ber’s overhead, we can determine fairly accurately the 
number of outlets which he must have. In other words, 
if we know the number of outlets in a given area and 
we determine on 20 per cent as the proper mark-up, 
we can figue with a fair degree of accuracy the correct 
number of jobbers for that area. 

For example, if in a given market three jobbers 
could serve with satisfaction to all, and a fourth jobber 
were added, the number of outlets for each would be 
reduced. Under these circumstances if the situation 
were to-remain sound the mark-up should be increased, 
but experience tells us that competition would imme- 
diately lower that mark-up, while operating costs would 
remain about the same, with the result that the re- 
quired profit would not be obtained. A loss might even 
follow. All jobbers in that market would then become 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of consumer and 
manufacturer alike. 

This all means that in every given marketing district 
there is a proper number of candy jobbers. If the 
actual number is greater than that proper number, ex- 
cessive competition will develop and the situation will 
be unsound. If there are fewer than the required num- 
ber, undue profits will be made and nature will take care 
of itself. There are few such situations. 


Manufacturer Can Choose 
Number of His Distributors 


In their attempt to create a sound group of jobbers, 
manufacturers can have very little to say about that all- 
important number of “how many,” but the individual 
manufacturer can have everything to say about how 
many shall handle the goods which he manufactures. 
If he picks intelligently, it is barely possible that some 
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Schrafft's System for Planning 


A PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


* By SAM SIDD 
Planning Department, 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 

Address at N.C.A. Convention 





SAM SIDD 


I WISH to discuss with you today the methods 
employed by W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation in de- 
termining its manufacturing program, or as the sub- 
ject has been announced—its planning and production 
program. 

Let us consider first the objectives of a properly man- 
aged Planning Department. They are three in number: 
Will pick-up this copy on p 40 June 

(1) To maintain at all times in busy seasons and during 
slack periods a sufficient stock on hand of manufactured 
goods to fill orders promptly, i.e., the day the order is re- 
ceived: 

(2) Rarely to have an excess stock on hand, thereby 
avoiding unnecessary capital tie-up and the hazard of style 
changes: 

(3) To operate the plant on an even keel so as to mini- 
mize labor turnover, which is especially necessary today in 
the face of unemployment insurance burdens. 

A planning department to justify its existence must 
squarely meet and solve these three problems. Before 
entering upon a discussion of the methods we employ 
to accomplish these results, let us review briefly the 
procedure in the average plant: 

The general superintendent (or his assistant) will 
have an inventory of manufactured goods placed before 
him, which he will compare with a sales record of the 
preceding year, and goods will be ordered to build stock 
up to the desired level. There are many variations of 
this formula. The sales manager may submit a sales 
estimate and goods are manufactured accordingly. 
Whoever does it, the results are the same: a haphazard 
manufacturing program is followed with the hope that 
all will come out well. 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation manufactures a 
general line of confectionery, consisting of bulk choco- 
lates, 5c bars, 5c cellulose wrapped boats, in both dark 
and milk coatings, and medium and high-priced pack- 
ages. Packages are also marketed with holiday find- 
ings for Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother's Day, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

With this preliminary explanation, let us consider the 
details of our system and discuss the 5c bars first. 
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Just as it is true that the successful operation of any 
system is based upon the observance of certain laws, 
so our planning system must follow laws that operate 
with but slight variation. We have found from a study 
of our sales records that of all the 5c bars sold in a 
year, a certain definite (almost unvarying) percentage 
is sold in January; the same is true of February, and 
so on throughout the year. This is true whether the 
annual sale is 5,000 cartons or 500,000 cartons. The 
percentage of 5c bars sold per month for the past two 
years is given in Table “A.” 


5c Bar Sales Study Gives \, 
Monthly Production Guide 


It therefore follows that if the annual sale of a 5c 
bar is 30,000, then 10.11 per cent or 3,033 will be sold 
in January ; and so on throughout the year. 

Utilizing this column of averages, it is possible to 
take the sale for any given period, say, January and 
February, divide it by the percentage of sales for the 
two months, and obtain an estimated annual sale. If 
the amount sold in January and February is 6,000 car- 
tons, it follows then that the estimated sale for the year 
is 6,000 divided by 19.45 per cent, or 30,848 cartons. 
This is exactly what we do. Every month we determine 
a new annual estimate. Notice that by this method we 
capture the present trend of sale of a particular item, 
and if the tendency is upward we automatically manu- 
facture more. If the tendency is downward, we manu- 
facture less, and find that we rarely have too much or 
too little. We have definitely avoided the practice of 
setting up a sales quota and manufacturing against it. 
By our system no one makes estimates; the plan auto- 
matically sets its own tempo. Let me repeat, the basis 
of our system is the determination each month of a new 
annual estimate, based upon the present sale or ten- 
dency. We do not refer to past sales records as a guide 
for our manufacturing program, except to set up the 
percentage shipped per month. 


Monthly Production One-Twelfth 
of Annual Estimate 


Our plant has certain equipment and personnel which 
it is the object of the planning system to keep engaged 
with a minimum amount of variation throughout the 
year. In order to operate the plant on an even keel, we 
seek to manufacture each month 1/12th of the annual 
estimate, even though we may ship only 3 or 4 per cent 
of the annual sale in one month. The surplus mann- 
factured is built up for the busy months to come, when 
we shall still be manufacturing only 1/12th of the 
annual estimate and shipments may amount to 20 per 
cent of the annual sale. 

It is necessary for us to determine as a matter of 
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policy, after consultation with the management, how 
much stock to carry. We have found it practical to 
manufacture in a current month the requirements for 
the current month plus one month in advance, remem- 
bering that at all times an inventory of manufactured 
goods is already available against the quantity to be 
manufactured. If a large inventory is desired for any 
reason two months or more in advance can be planned. 
There have been times when it was expedient, because 
of raw material prices and labor conditions, to build up 


ing program for the current month and one month in 
advance. Now let us work out an actual case. We 
shall assume we are at’ May 1, and about to figure the 
5c Blank bar. 

We have sold 56,251 cartons of Blank bars in the four 
months of January, February, March and April. 

Divide 56,251 by 34.76 per cent (which is the percentage 
of the annual sale to May 1) and determine the annual sale 
to be 161,827 cartons. As has been said, in May we manu- 
facture for May and June, which means we provide for 50 
per cent (6 months to July 1) of the annual estimate, or 80,- 


in the current month, the amount required for the cur- 914 cartons. 
rent month plus two months in advance. This is possi- 
ble only if one possesses the necessary ideal storage 
space, the required capital, and the manufacturing ca- 
pacity. The point is to know what to make and just 
how much—not to manufacture goods blindly and hope 
they will be sold. 

For this discussion, we shall assume a manufactur- 


We now consider the inventory January 1, which was 13.- 
923 cartons, plus the production to May 1 which was 57,191 
cartons, or a total of 71,114 cartons, and subtract this 
amount from 80,914, and the amount to make in May is 9,800 
cartons. 

Let us follow the same bar for another month. It is now 
June 1. At this time we take care of our requirements for 
the current month of June, and the following month of July. 

The sales of June 1 we find to be 68,461 cartons, which 





























TABLE. "A" 
5¢ BARS 
Percentage of Shipments by Months for Bars * 

1934 - 1935 
Month 1934 1935 Average 
January 11.41 11,41 8.81 8.81 10.11 | 10.11 
February 9.59 21.00 9.10 17.91 9.34 19,45 
March 8.23 29,23 7.64 | 25.55 7.93 | 27.38 
April 6.95 36.18 7281 | 33.36 7238 | 34.76 
May 6.14 42.32 6.76 | 40.12 6.45 | 41.21 
June 3.99 46.31 5.01 45.13 4.50 45.71 
July 3,84 50.15 4,02 49.15 3.93 49,64 
August 6.97 57.12 6.24 | 55.39 6.64 | 56.28 
September || 14.23 71.35 16.38 | 71.77 15.30 | 71.58 
October 12.52 83.87 12.91 | 84,68 12.71 | 84.29 
November 9.38 93.25 9.34 | 94,02 9.35 | 93.64 
December 6.75 100% 5.98 100% 6.36 | 100% 
———_otels |l__100% 10% ea 




















* Includes Bars, Patties, Tubes and Moulded Goods_ 
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TABLE "B" 
5¢ CELLOPHANE WRAPPED BOATS "DARK" 
‘Percentage of Shipments by Months of Dark Boats 

1934 = 1935 
Month 1934 1935 Average 
January 16.70 | 16¢70 13.73 13.73 15.22 | 15.22 
February 12.65 | 29,35 12.78 26.51 12.72 | 27.94 
March 10.76 40.11 8.66 35.17 9,71 37.65 
April 7.03 | 47.14 8,87 44.04 7.95 | 45.60 
May 3.26 50,40 3.62 47.66 3.44 49.04 
June 093 | 51.53 1,04 48.70 298 | 50,02 
July 251 | 51.84 064 49.34 257 | 50.59 
August 2.46 | 54.50 2.46 51,80 2046 | 53.05 
September || 12.70 | 67.00 19.62 71.42 16.16 | 69,21 
October 14.18 | 81.18 12,58 84,00 13.38 | 82.59 
December 8.35 100% 6,91 7.63 100% 
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divided by 41.21 per cent, the percentage of the annual sale 
to June 1, indicates an annual sale of 166,127 cartons. 

We now take 7/12ths (that part of the year through July) 
of 166,127 cartons, or 96,908 cartons, which is the amount 
to be provided to August 1. 

Again, take the inventory January 1 which was 13.923 
cartons, plus the production to June 1, which was 70,382, or 
a total of 84,305, and subtract this amount from 96,908, and 
the number of cartons to make in June is 12,603. 


5c Line and Bulk Chocolates 

We stated earlier in this discussion that we manu- 
facture a line of 5c cellulose wrapped boats. These are 
put up both in dark and in milk chocolate. As you 
well know, the “milk” is favored for sale in the sum- 
mer months, and so we utilize one set of average per- 
centages for the dark chocolate boats and another 
entirely different set for the milk chocolate boats. 
Both sets of averages are listed for the past two years. 
(See Tables “B” and “C.”) 

The control of the manufacture of bulk chocolate 
items can be worked out in exactly the same manner, 
keeping in mind, however, that entirely different sets of 
averages prevail. The bulk chocolate averages both 


“dark” and “milk” for the last two years are listed 
below. (See Tables “D” and “E.”) 

On occasion, the sales department wishes to concen- 
trate its efforts on a certain piece, and it may be neces- 
sary and expedient to manufacture more than the 
averages indicate necessary. This is made known to 
the planning department through the medium of a 
weekly executive committee meeting, of which the 
planning manager is a member. 

The complete planning and production system at 
Schrafft’s for the candy, box and printing departments 
is carried out by three office men and one factory con- 
tact man working with just two sets of books. About 
these | now want to speak : 


“Daily Work Book” 
a Perpetual Inventory 

The first set is known as a “Daily Work Book” and 
in this is carried the inventory January 1, together with 
a record of the daily production and daily sales. The 
net result is a perpetual inventory of goods on hand. 
This book must be kept with absolute accuracy; it 
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TABLE "Cc" 
5¢ CELLOPHANE WRAPPED BOATS "MILK" 
Percentage of Shipments by Months of Milk Boats 
1934 = 1965 
Month 1934 1935 Average 
January 11.06 | 11,06 9.79} 9.79 10.435 | 10.435 
February 9.43 20,49 10,04 | 19,83 9.74 | 20,17 
March 8.01] 28.50 7.25 | 27,08 7e63 | 27,80 
April 6672| 35,22 5.91 | 32,99 6.32 | 34,12 
May 6.92] 42,14 8.25 | 41.24 7.58 | 41.70 
June 4.51] 46.65 5082 | 47.06 5.16 | 46,86 
July 3.81] 50.46 3.54 | 50.40 3257 | 50.435 
August 6.10} 56,56 6.50 | 56.90 6.350 | 56,73 
September 17.30] 73.86 16.73 | 73.63 17,01 | 73.74 
October 11.56 | 85.42 12.46 | 86,09 12.01 | 85,75 
November 8.18} 93.60 8.56 | 94,65 8.37 } 94,12 
December 6.40] 100% 5.35 | 100% 5,88 100% 
Totals 100% 100% 100% 


TABLE "D" 








BULK CHOCOLATES "DARK" 
Percentage of Shinments by Months for Bulk (Dark) 




















1934 = 19355 

Month 1934 1935 Average 

January 9,32} 9,352 11.42 | 11.42 10.37 | 10.37 
February 7-89} 17.21 10.53 | 21.95 9.20 | 19.57 
March 7-83 25.04 6.36 28.31 7.09 26,66 
April 5.90] 350,94 5.07 | 35.358 5.48 | 32.14 
May 3.77 | 34.71 4620 | 37.58 3.98 | 36,12 
June 2.18} 36,89 2.84 | 40,42 2.56 | 38,68 
July 2.01} 39,90 1.77 | 42.19 1.89 | 40.57 
August 5.75 | 44.65 5.26 | 47.46 5.50 | 46,07 
September | 18.06] 62,71 22428 | 69.73 20016 | 66.25 
October 16.31 | 79.02 12.60 | 82.33 14.45 | 80,68 
November 11.26 | 90.28 9,05 | 91.38 10.15 | 90,83 
December 9.72} 100% 8.62 100% 9.17 100% 

Totals 100% 100% 100% 
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should be just as accurate as your ledgers or cash book. 
The planning manager has reference to this book on 
occasion, and can at all times have a picture of the 
daily sales and stock on hand. After the amount of 
each item to be manufactured monthly is determined, 
the amount is entered into the Work Book in what is 
known as a “Needed” column. Daily, the individual 
in charge of this branch of the work has reference to 
the work book, and from the “Needed” column selects 
a sufficient number of items to operate the plant to 
capacity. Also on this work book set is carried a 
perpetual inventory of empty boxes for the item cov- 
ered, so that at a glance can be seen: 
(1) Present inventory of manufactured goods. 


(2) Daily and cumulative sales for the month. 


(3) Inventory of empty boxes. 

(4) Number of units to be made in the current 
month as previously determined. 

This is all the information that is needed to deter- 
mine whether or not to manufacture more of the units 
in question, 

The second and only other book necessary is called 
a “Control Book.” The records of the work book are 
transferred to the control book, and the latter remains 
as a permanent record giving the history of the par- 
ticular item for years back. The control book also 
carries records of findings, such as boxes, foil, ribbons, 
bands, etc., incident to the item it covers. (See Tables 
“F” and “G.”) 

(Turn to page 59) 
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TABLE "E" 
BULK CHOCOLATES "MILK" 
Percentage of Shipmsnts by Months for Bulk (Milk) 
Month 1934 1935 1934 = 1935 
Average 

January 6,37 6.37 6,06 6.06 6.72 5,72 
February 5.70 12,07 4.18 9,24 4.94 | 10.66 
March 6.56 18,63 5,48 14,72 6,02 16.68 
April 7272 26.35 6,00 20.72 6.86 | 23,54 
May 8,93 35,28 10,64 31.36 9.79 | 33,335 
June 6.19 41,47 8.22 39.58 7e21 40.54 
July . 6.02 47,49 6.59 46,17 6.30 | 46,84 
August 9,21 56,70 11.69 57,86 10.45 | 57.29 
September 19,50 76.20 18.44 76.30 18.97 | 76.26 
Ootober 9.87 86,07 9,94 86,24 9.90 | 86.16 
November 8,18 94,25 7.24 93,48 7.71 93.87 
December 5.78 100% 6.52 100% 6.13 100% 

Totals 100% 100% 100% 
TABLE "F" 


DAILY WORK SHEET 


TABLE "G" 
Columns on CONTROL BOOK SHEET are as follows: 
NAME UNIT NO. IN 

1933 Sales Candy Production: 
1934 Sales Total 
1935 Sales Future Orders: 
Availabe: Total 

Packed Min. Run: 

Empty Box Schedule 
Month: Total 

Jane Min. Run: 

etc. Box Production 
1936 Sales Total 

Total Box Tops 





Min, Run: Sample Top 
Box Bottoms Prod. 
Ordered - Available Total 

Min. Run: Min. Run: 
Carton Labels Dummy Schod. 
Ordered - Available Total 
Min. Run: Dummy Prod. 
Name Seals Total 
Orderod - Availablo 
Min. Run: 
Sample Top Schd. 
Total 
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PRODUCTION FORUM DISCUSSION 
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THE CRYSTALLIZING PROCESS 


*x By W. H. HAUG 


Mason, Au & Magenheimer Confectionery Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


From Production Men's Forum, N.C.A. Convention 


CG RYSTALLIZED confections have been 
made since before our time and will no doubt be made 
long after our “three score and ten.” While eye-appeal 
enhances a product, shelf life is an important point in 
the production of every confection. Uncoated fondant 
dries out and hardens rapidly, but it is possible to de- 
posit on the surface of such fondant a coating of small 
sugar crystals that is so impervious as to greatly retard 
the escape of moisture from the underlying material, 
thus permitting the piece to remain in good condition 
for a much longer time. 

Crystallizing depends upon the property possessed 
by sucrose, or cane sugar, of being deposited in crystal 
form from supersaturated solutions. In explanation 
of the term “supersaturated,” it is known that sugar 
can be dissolved in water to the extent of about 2 to 1 
by weight at the ordinary room temperature (70° F.). 
Expressed differently, such a solution contains about 
67 per cent of sugar and 33 per cent of water by weight, 
and is said to be saturated at the temperature specified. 

If, however, the temperature be raised, an additional 
quantity of sugar can be dissolved before the satura- 
tion point for the higher temperature is reached. For 
example, at 140° F., it is possible to dissolve sugar to 
such an extent that the resulting syrup contains about 
74 per cent by weight. Therefore, if we place sugar 
and water in a kettle in these proportions and heat to 
considerably above 140°, the sugar will dissolve rapidly. 
If we should then gradually cool the solution, we might 
well expect, in view of what has been said about satura- 
tion, that the sugar would start to form into crystals 
the moment that the temperature of 140° would be 
passed in the cooling process. This does not happen 
however. The solution can be cooled to a considerable 
degree below the saturation point without the occur- 
rence of crystallization, and may be so kept for some 
time before crystallization eventually sets in. But if 
sugar in the solid form be introduced into the super- 
saturated solution, the formation of crystals on the sur- 
face of solid sugar will be induced. This happens when 
crystallizing syrup is run onto loaded pans or baskets 
in a candy plant. The syrup is supersaturated at the 
temperature of the crystallizing room, and the centers 
to be coated furnish sugar in the solid form. 


Two Processes of Crystallization 


We find, in general, two processes in the factories 
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of today, both of which involve exactly the same prin- 
ciple and which differ only as to the type of equipment 
used for the actual crystallizing operation. Syrup 
making is the same in both. 

(1) Sugar of highest quality—that is, one of the 
special coarse-grained sugars produced especially for 
the confectionery industry—is melted in a kettle or 
tank that is usually provided with an internal coil 
fitted with both steam and cold water connections. The 
generally accepted proportions are 74 per cent of su- 
gar and 26 per cent of water by weight. Steam should 
be kept on only until the sugar is completely dissolved, 
since there is a progressive destruction. of sugar with 
the formation of invert sugar and coloring matter as 
long as the syrup remains at a high temperature. There- 
after cold water is circulated through the coil until the 
syrup is cooled down practically to the temperature of 
the crystallizing room. 

(2) In the older process of pan crystallization, the 
centers to be coated are placed on a wire grating that 
rests on the bottom of a small rectangular pan, a wire 
frame is placed over them to prevent floating, and 
syrup is carefully ladled into the pan until the centers 
are completely covered. The pans are allowed to re- 
main overnight, which usually suffices to build up a 
crystal coating of desired thickness. For a heavy coat- 
ing it may be necessary, however, to repeat the process. 
When crystallization is completed, the excess syrup is 
poured off and pieces are turned out usually into a “V” 
shaped trough to drain. 

In the tank method, which lends itself to produc- 
tion on a larger scale, the centers to be coated are 
placed in wire baskets which are stacked one upon an- 
other in a good sized tank. The top basket is left 
empty. Syrup is introduced at the bottom of the tank, 
the level slowly rising until the uppermost baskets 
are immersed. All that is necessary then, after crystal- 
lization is completed, is to draw off the syrup and allow 
the baskets to drain. They are then carefully “knocked 
out” and allowed to dry in trays. So much for the 
two methods that are in general use. What follows is 
applicable to both. 


Restoring Used Syrup 


After one usage, the crystallizing syrup has had its 
sugar content reduced by about 3 per cent. By restor- 
ing the sugar content to the original 74 per cent, the 
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syrup may be used again, and so on repeatedly, until 
it has been used several times, provided that it has 
been made from a pure “strong” sugar and pure water, 
and that it has meanwhile been properly handled. Es- 
pecially to be avoided is overheating, or more heating 
than is absolutely necessary at any time. As previously 
remarked, during all the time that syrup is subjected 
to heat, its sugar content is undergoing a progressive 
deterioration, very slow indeed, especially at first, but 
nevertheless sure. Excessive heating of the syrup will 
result in an increase of invert sugar and as this gradu- 
ally accumulates it also begins to decompose with the 
formation of acid substances and coloring matter. 

While the presence of invert sugar is highly desir- 
able in certain candies, it most certainly should be 
avoided in crystallizing syrup. Eventually a point is 
reached when the invert sugar content amounts to about 
2 per cent, beyond which, as brought out by Dr. Stroud 
Jordan in “Confectionery Problems,” it may be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to obtain satisfactory crys- 
tallization. The syrup may also become too highly 
colored to be useful. With proper handling this should 
not be until the syrup has been used several times, be- 
ing brought back each time to its original sugar content. 
In the absence of laboratory control for the routine 
determination of invert sugar in the crystallizing syrup, 
dependence must be placed largely on experience, 
which, if the same grade of sugar and the same water 
be adhered to, should be a fairly reliable guide. 

The sugar content of crystallizing syrup may be re- 
stored after each use either by boiling off water until 
the original ratio of sugar and water is re-established, 
or by adding the necessary small quantity of a very 
concentrated syrup specially made for the purpose. 
The boiling method should not be used unless a vacuum 
kettle is at hand, because the high temperature required 
for boiling at atmospheric pressure will be very de- 
structive to the sugar, even during the short time 
required to evaporate the necessary 3 per cent or so of 
water. A relatively small batch of concentrated syrup 
may be made up each time, as required, for restoring 
the sugar content of the crystallizing syrup, by heating 
sugar and water in the proportion of 85 to 15 by weight, 
until solution is complete. This may then be cooled 
somewhat, but not sufficiently to start crystallization, 
and then stirred into the large batch of impoverished 
syrup until the latter again reaches the original sugar 
percentage as determined with a hydrometer or Baume 
gauge. 


Factors Affecting Crystal 


The degree of cook, 33°-36° Be., will affect the size 
of the crystal. The higher degree giving larger crys- 


tals, the lower smaller ones. The temperature of the 
syrup when placed on, the goods also has a marked 
effect. Hot syrups will produce a larger sized crystal. 
The length of time that the syrup is on the goods will 
affect the amount of crystal coating. This may vary 
from 4 hours to 12 hours depending on the cook, tem- 
perature of syrup, and the manufacturer’s desire. Agi- 
tation and stirring of the cooled syrup should be avoid- 
ed. I know of a manufacturer who was compelled to 
pump his hot syrup but he was advised against this. 
A vibrating building in also a poor place to produce good 
crystallized candy. 

When the goods are placed in the pans or baskets 
they should be dry and free from starch. A sugar 
rolled gum piece should be thoroughly dried before 
it is crystallized. All apparatus such as valves, pipe 
lines, dippers, pans, baskets, etc., should be thoroughly 
cleaned before any syrup comes in contact with them. 
When the candies are taken from the syrup they should 
not be pushed about or roughly handled, as this will 
break the coating or dull the crystal. A broken or im- 
perfect coverage is the surest way of making poor 
crystallized confections. 

Syrups are occasionally colored when they are to be 
used on colored centers. The disposal of spent syrups, 
whether colored or not, need cause no inconvenience. 
If not colored, they make good material for fondant, 
and if colored, may be used for gum drops of the same 
color, or may be mixed and used in black goods. 

In closing, I would again emphasize the importance 
of using only pure, “strong” sugar for crystallizing 
work. By “strength” is meant that quality in sugar 
which enables it to endure elevated temperatures with 
a minimum degree of inversion. “Strength” bears an 
intimate relation to what the chemist calls hydrogen ion 
concentration, or, for short, pH, which is the measure 
of whether a substance is alkaline, neutral or acid ; and 
if either alkaline or acid, to what degree. There are 
other factors, however, that affect the strength of sugar, 
and one of these is the presence of even a minute 
quantity of impurities in the form of colloidal matter. 
A colloidal substance is one which does not form a 
perfect solution, examples thereof being soap and glue. 
Raw sugar contains an appreciable quantity of colloids 
and, if it is not thoroughly processed in the refinery, 
some of these will pass into the refined sugar. Because 
of the danger of deleterious effects from even very 
small quantities of impurities, the wise candy maker 
will purchase pure 
purposes. 


strong” sugars for crysiallizing 


FORUM DISCUSSION FOLLOWING THE ABOVE TALK ON CRYSTALLIZING 


CHAIRMAN BELCHER: All right, what do you say? 
Mr. Haug’s talk on Sugar Crystallization seems to be not 
too technical a presentation of the subject and one that is 
easily undersood. 


Coarse vs. Fine-Grained Sugar 


QUESTION: Is it your opinion that coarse-grained 
sugars are preferable to fine-grained sugars for cooking 
crystals and crystallizing? 


MR. HAUG: Did you say coarse-grained sugar? 
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COMMENT: Yes, heavy-grained. 

MR. HAUG: The size of the grain really has nothing to 
do with the crystallizing process. The common expression is 
“large-sized coarse-grained crystals” in the sugar industry. 
A small crystal can be used for crystallizing purposes. Does 
that answer your question? 

COMMENT: | asked the question because the average 
candy man always prefers Diamond “A” or Standard “A” or 
some of the heavier, strong granulations than a finely granu- 
lated sugar. The contention always is that it gives a better 
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crystal and a stronger crystal. Is there any chemical differ- 
ence between the two, outside of the fact that one may be 
what we calla first run sugar, let us say, medium granulated 
first run, as against a medium granulated of second or third 
run? 

MR. HAUG: Years ago a coarse sugar was considered, 
and was, a much better sugar than a fine sugar. As you 
say, it was a first run. Today, with modern refinery 
methods, I believe I can safely say that some of the smaller 
grain sugars are just as good as the large, coarse-grained 
sugars. 


Decline in Sales 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Will somebody answer this 
question: We speak about crystallizing. What is the gen- 
eral sale of crystallized goods now as compared to what it 
was ten years ago? 

COMMENT: May I answer for myself, personally? 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Surely. 

COMMENT: It is diminishing, becoming less and less. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Being a Yankee, I will say, 
Why? 

COMMENT: May I add a few remarks? My personal 
belief is that there has been a decline in crystallized creams, 
so-called French creams. It is primarily due to the fact 
that they are essentially a low-priced article, while if they 
were made in smaller pieces, more carefully colored and 
better flavored, they undoubtedly would sell in much larger 
volume. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Does anybody want to go 
along with that? How many of you make crystallized goods, 
anyway? Put up your hands and let us see what we are 
talking about. (Approximately ten hands were raised.) The 
inference is the others don’t, then. 


Comparison With 
Sugar Sanding 

QUESTION: How about the use of steam to form a 
crystal on the outside of a standard sugar-rolled article? 

MR. HAUG: Well, that is hardly in the same classifica- 
tion as crystallization. What you do there is to dissolve 
some of your sugar crystals, and it gives a smoother and 
cleaner appearance because you dissolve with the steam al! 
the very fine, microscopic sugar that is on the face of the 
sugar crystal which you have used in sugar rolling your 
gum piece. So that, in one sense, is a crystallization, but 
not in the true candy maker's sense. 

COMMENT: Well, you can get almost the same re- 
sult on that type of work. 

MR. HAUG: You can’t get the same result. 

COMMENT: You can get almost the same result. There 
is a difference, but not—— 

MR. HAUG: There is a difference—you must admit that. 
It.is not the same. It is a type of crystallization, but hardly 
in the sense of the older process. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Wally, you gave me three 
or four questions and I planted them with some fellows, 
but they ran off with them, which is not so good. What 
were they? 

MR. HAUG: I have them here and possibly I can give 
you the answers. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: This is a_ question-and- 


answer period all out of the same pair of shoes. ( Laughter.) 


Cause of Broken 
Crystal Coatings 

MR. HAUG: There was one thing I thought someone 
might ask, but no one has—and that is what causes crystal 
coatings to break off after a short period of time. 

The answer is that there are several causes. In gum work 
it may be due to improper drying of the sanded goods. It 
may be due to improper cooking of the gummed goods; that 
is, not getting enough moisture out of the product and 
having too wet a piece of gum to crystallize. It may be 
due to bruising or breaking the surface of the gum. In 
fondant work you may run across too much starch being 
left on, not enough brushing, or possibly too rough handling. 

Another question I thought possibly someone would ask 
was: In draining the syrup from candies, if there is any 
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sugar in suspension in the syrup, how would you recom- 
mend its removal? 

Well, in a case of that sort, there is really only one thing 
to do, and that is to strain it and then you will have to 
heat it to bring back into solution any fine crystals that get 
through your strainer. 

There is one other thing that I haven't touched on. It 
is rather technical. I thought possibly someone might bring 
it up. That is the possibility of buffering or controlling the 
inversion of the sugar upon heating the syrup. That, as I 
say, is highly technical and I hardly think it has a place 
in this discussion. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Thank you very much. 


COMMENT: You brought up the fact that some gums, 
especially after they are crystallized, blister as we usually 
call it. I believe that is the reason why in the last ten or 
twelve years a number of manufacturers have actually 
stopped crystallizing their gums, in the sense that we have 
just been speaking of crystallizing, and gone over to the 
system of sugar sanding them. After they are sugar sanded 
or coated they are steamed in order to make the gums 
appear once again transparent and palatable and attractive 
looking, at the same time avoiding to a great extent this 
blistering. My personal experience leads me to the belief 
that gums which may have inherent in them the possibility 
of shrinking because of imperfect cooking, or imperfect 
drying in the drying room, will resist blistering much more 
when they are just sugar coated and steamed than when 
they are properly crystallized. If I am wrong, I should 
like to be enlightened. 

MR. HAUG: I think you are right on that. There is, 
of course, the other side. It is money in the manufacturer's 
pocket if he can sell a sugar-roll steamed crystal rather 
than a true crystal. It is a much cheaper process than 
trying to go through the long true crystallizing process. I 
think possibiy cost has entered into that question to quite 
an extent. 

COMMENT: Mr. Haug, do you believe that blistering 
might also be due to the fact that many manufacturers who 
are crystallizing gum drops attempt to put on what we call 
a short crystal? One where the temperature may be above 
125°, or even as high as 135°, and the heat of that syrup 
frequently expands the gum drop before the crystals are 
formed—definitely formed—and set. As a result, the center 
or jelly or gum drop later on will sink and peel away from 
part of the coating. Do you think there is anything to 
that theory? 

MR. HAUG: Yes, I think I agree with you that there 
would be expansion on a high temperature crystallization. 
If you put goods into a hot syrup, you will tend to expand 
it. If your crystal forms on the expanded piece, then when 
the piece cools and shrinks or contracts, it is going to crack 
and break. It is just the same as with a marshmallow in a 
chocolate coating.. If you. take too warm a marshmallow 
and cool it, then put it through a coating, you are bound 
to have a shrinkage afterwards which will pull the coating 
with it, or separate it from the marshmallow. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Haug. 

COMMENT: I hope the audience will bear with me, 
but I think this is very interesting. 


CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Go ahead! 


Does Consumer Prefer Crystallized 
or Sanded Gum Work? 

COMMENT: In regard to your remark that gums that 
are sanded and steamed are really cheaper than crystallized 
products, | am wondering if that statement is correct, from 
this point of view: A candy that is put out to be consumed 
and enjoyed, if it has a strong, sugary crust certainly is not 
as palatable as a gum drop—we are speaking of gum drops 
now—that has as little as possible of this crust. 

When we sugar sand or sugar coat in the revolving pan 
or in a sugar or sanding machine, we apply, let us say, a 
medium fine granulated sugar. That same operation would 
have to be gone through if those gums were to be eventually 
crystallized. Am I right? 

MR. HAUG: Yes. 
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COMMENT: In crystallizing them, you add a second 
coating of crystals on top of the crystals applied in the first 
operation. 

MR. HAUG: That is correct. 

COMMENT: We have, therefore, two coatings of 
crystal. Steaming them instead of crystallizing them causes 
the sharp point—you will set me right if I am incorrect in 
this—the sharp needle point of every bit of sugar crystal 
on that surface to be partially melted, causing the syrup to 
run down in the cracks between each of these points, sealing 
thereby to a great extent the moisture content of that piece 
of gum. Thus we reduce the sharpness, the roughness. the 
thickness of the sugar coating on the outside of the gum, 
making it, to my way of thinking, a more palatable piece. 
Under artificial light such as we have here this afternoon, 
naturally, the crystallized item would appear more brilliant 
and perhaps more attractive than the plain, steamed gum. 
With that one exception, I certainly think that steaming 
gum makes for a more palatable article to be consumed 
than a gum that has been sugar sanded and, on top of 
that, crystallized, whether the hot or the cold process is 
used. 

MR. HAUG: Mr. Gianini, I haven't tried this, but do 
you believe that on a blindfolded test the average consumer 
could tell the difference between a crystallized piece and a 
sanded piece? 

QUESTION: May I ask if you mean by looks or by 
taste? 

MR. HAUG: No, by feel—in the mouth. 

QUESTION: By feel in the mouth? 

MR. HAUG: Yes. 

COMMENT: The item that has been steamed is far 
superior or far more palatable than the item that has been 
crystallized. 

MR. HAUG: Do you think the average consumer would 
be able to tell the difference? 

COMMENT: Most’ assuredly so. It stands to reason; 
we have two coatings of sugar there. 

MR. HAUG: Yes, but the second coating is usually 
pretty fine on a good crystal. 

COMMENT: The average crystal will run 33 baume, 
I should judge, and it certainly will put on at least a thirty- 
second of an inch in thickness, which you must bite under 
your teeth in order to bring about a liquefication of your 
item, or your candy, in your mouth. 

MR. HAUG: Well, of course, I suppose I shouldn’t have 
asked you the question (laughter), it is kind of turning 
the tables, but I don’t quite agree with you that the average 
consumer could tell the difference between the steamed piece 
and a crystallized piece in a mouth test. Of course that is 
a matter of opinion. ‘ 

COMMENT: Probably not so much in the gum as in 
the jelly. In the jelly you can tell in a second. 

MR. HAUG: Yes. 

COMMENT: I should like to ask, in the use of crystal 
sugar in a steam process, whether it would be at all prac- 
tical. Instead of sanding with a fine granulated sugar, 
would it be practical to use a standard crystal sugar? 

MR. HAUG: A coarse sugar. 

QUESTION: A coarse standard sugar—and you will be 
able to steam it so that you get a nice piece? 

MR. HAUG: Yes, you can steam a coarse sugar, also. 
Naturally, a fine sugar will give you finer crystals, that is, a 
finer appearance, and a more closely knit appearance than 
a coarse crystal will. 

QUESTION: Can you flatten a crystal out in any way 
—by excess steaming, for instance? 

MR. HAUG: Well, you would have an awful lot of ex- 
cess steaming and you would have a pretty wet goods. 

COMMENT: You could put it in a drying room. 


MR. HAUG: Yes. It just means that you have to dis- 
solve so much more sugar to form your syrup around your 
piece, and there is so much more moisture there to dry 
out afterwards. 


COMMENT: I see. Thank you. 


QUESTION: Before closing, as long as Mr. Rice is 
with us, may I take advantage of his good nature to ask 
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him if he could confess—if I may put it that way—to the 
statement of many candy men that when they get second, 
third and fourth run sugars they don’t get the same results 
that they do with a first run sugar? Is there any founda- 
tion of truth to that statement? Or is that just an illusion, 
if | may put it that way? 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: Mr. Rice, do you mind doing 
that? 

MR. RICE: I want to first ask if everybody is getting 
first run sugars. 

CHAIRMAN BELCHER: They don't know. (Laughter.) 

MR. RICE: I think it would be very much safer if I 


talked from that standpoint. I was very much interested, 
when I first had to do with the consumption end of the 
sugar business, in the fact that apparently confectioners 
found differences in sugar which to outward appearance 
was all alike. I felt that it was just one of those things, 
that the confectioner had been babied entirely too much, 
and was trying a good many times to offer an alibi; that 
the sugar was the largest component of the candy and that 
he therefore was probably picking on that as the thing that 
had given him the difficulty. But I am not usually satisfied 
with a mere opinion like that, so I did try to find out how 
large a quantity of foreign material was required to actually 
produce a difference in a high cooked hard candy. 

I found that as little as one one-hundredth of one per 
cent of, for instance, carbonate of soda would make a very 
considerable difference in the resulting hard candy, and as 
I know that sugars from different sources may have as 
much as three-hundredths of a per cent of mineral matter, 
I am perfectly satisfied that various sugars can have decided 
effects in some cases. 

I would say that in a perfectly white, high-grade fondant, 
in a high cooked hard candy, in a marshmallow—some of 
those particularly important things—the quality of the sugar 
has an appreciable effect. Whether it can be classified as 
due to various runs of sugar, is rather questionable, because 
it will depend on the process of manufacture. But what 
we would expect to provide any confectioner with is what 
I presume he would classify as a first run sugar, because 
we really know that it does have an effect, and there isn’t 
any use trying to fool ourselves or in trying to fool the 
confectioner into believing that it doesn’t have an effect. 

I know that some smaller confectioners who cannot buy 
directly from the refineries use ordinary grades of granu- 
lated sugar, and I know they can sometimes give unsatis- 
factory results. 

So I think if I were a confectioner I would insist upon 
getting the highest grade of sugar that I could get. I think 
that all refineries produce in their standard granulated or 
medium granulated or manufacturers’ granulated—those are 
quite usual terms—really the purest sugars they can produce, 
and they are worthwhile getting. 


COMMENT: Thank you. 


Pennsylvania Convention Re-elects Ruof 

THE annual convention of the Pennsylvania Con- 
fectioners’ Association was held at Galan Hall Hotel, 
Wernersville, Pa.. June 26 and 27. Leo Ruof of 
Keppel & Ruof, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., was re-elected 
to the presidency. The other officers elected at the 
convention were: Charles I. Supplee, Frantz Candies, 
Kirst Vice-President ; D. L. Clark, Clark Bros., Second 
Vice-President ; Wm. B. Rosskam, Quaker City Choc- 
olate & Confectionery Co., Third Vice-President, and 
Arthur D. Bacon, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Necco Wins McCabe Cabin 


F. L. McCABE, sales promotion counsellors, Chicago, 
during the recent Premium Exposition held at the Palmer 
House agreed to give a Pioneer Log Cabin free of charge 
to one of the premium buyers who registered at their booth. 
They now announce Mr. William B. Cummings, purchasing 
agent for New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., as the lucky buyers and the Cabin has been sent to 
him gratis. 
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An Industry Program 


ITH its additional administrative staff arranged 

for the coming term, it is hoped that the National 
Confectioners’ Association under the new plan may 
soon evolve a program of objectives keyed to the funda- 
mental problems of the industry, prepared on the prin- 
ciples of effective trade association operation. Such a 
program, obviously, cannot be developed overnight if 
it is to be comprehensive in scope, nor should it be a 
piece-meal method of attempting to arrive at temporary 
solutions of various problems simply as pressure is 
brought to bear on the association by its members from 
time to time. 


The problems of the confectionery industry are many, 
affecting all its phases of activity. Some are external, 
such as legislative oppression and the competition of 
other industries for the confectioner’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Others are internal, and these problems 
are in the overwhelming majority. 

The state of the industry at present is like that of a 
machine which is badly in need of overhauling. Every 
manufacturer knows it is useless to attempt to obtain 
satisfactory operating results by merely tinkering with 
one part when all the other related parts are out of 
adjustment. 


The candy industry's distribution system, for in- 
stance, is in a deplorable condition, glutted with more 
distributors than most marketing territories can sup- 
port—crowded with inefficient operators who are sub- 
stituting price appeal for needed services and intelligent 
merchandising sales effort. No collection of yardsticks 
of manufacturing costs pertaining to candy factory 
operations will ever correct the unhealthy state of 
affairs existing in the wholesale trade. Of course, 
cost studies are needed, too, for many manufacturers 
are basing their prices on inadequate cost information. 
But this is another problem. The solution of one does 
not mean that the other will solve itself. 


The problems of individual plant management, eff- 
cient production planning, sound policies, good sales 
management, all affect the price structure of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Then there is the practice of at- 
tempting to get volume at any price, and the retaliations 
among competitors in various marketing areas. Add 
to these the lack of understanding of each other, and 
unwillingness to yield to differentials which are fair and 
just. Also the unwillingness to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of these problems which concern the industry as 
a whole and therefore affect the individual firm ad- 
versely. 

All these problems are factors in the machine which 
is out of adjustment. If the industry is to be restored 
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to a satisfactory condition and forge ahead with the 
progress of time, an organized effort must be made 
toward improvement over the long haul. Each and 
every problem must be taken up and followed through 
with a consistent plan of attack and educational pro- 
cedure. 

The logical approach to such a program must be the 
orderly and comprehensive break-down into divisions 
of the program. For instance, the Creation of Industry 
Mindedness, which pertains to the encouragement of 
the right attitudes toward the industry as a collective 
scheme in which the individual is directly and inescap- 
ably affected by the conditions prevailing throughout 
the whole industry. 

A section of the program should also be devoted to 
the consideration of the above problems, under the 
heading of Objectives. The plan of approach would 
be defined and revised as progress is made. These 
objectives should be comprehensive, touching upon all 
the problems of the industry, externally and internally. 
With such a thoroughly organized course of treatment, 
the patient would gradually make progress toward per- 
manent recovery, and with that progress would come 
more wholehearted support from the members at large. 

Such a program would naturally include a section 
outlining the organization structure through which the 
association would function. The assignment of re- 
sponsibilities among voluntary workers with trained 
supervision would be essential, and could be successful. 
Local groups should be formed in every major section 
of the country, coordinated with the national associa- 
tion. These would permit exchange of information and 
the collective handling of local problems. An Auxiliary 
Committee of the local Secretaries would be a valuable 
aid to the national Board. Most secretaries are trained 
in Organization work; they are close to their members, 
and possess a cross-section of their views, which should 
be helpful in the determination of national policies. 

An Educational Section of the industry's program 
should be given much attention. Here is where the 
success of any organization program either fails or 
succeeds. The human equation underlies all of this 
industry's problems. Members must be informed, 
guided, encouraged, persuaded, sold on the soundness 
of the association’s policies and merit of its program. 
This is sometimes called “content building” within the 
organization. It must be accomplished by personal 
contacts of the association personnel, and by prepared 
literature. The dissemination of information on statis- 
tics, studies, and methods of successful plant operation 
should be included in the Educational program. Thus 
it is apparent that consumer education and publicity are 
not the sole scope of a thoroughly organized association 
educational plan, although it is also of importance. 


The industry can and should have a program. 
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Thomas J. Payne Elected New N. C. A. President 


A. M. Kelly to Start August 1 as Full Time Executive Vice-President 


HOMAS J. PAYNE, vice-president of Reed 

Candy Company, Chicago, was elected president 
of the National Confectioners’ Association at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors held on June 27 at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago. At the same time A. M. Kelly was named execu- 
tive vice-president, a newly created office to which he 
will devote his entire time starting with August 1. 

With the exception of Retiring President W. E. 
Brock of Chattanooga, Tenn., all other officers were 
re-elected. H. R. Chapman of the New England Con- 
fectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass., and C. H. Wood- 
ward of John G. Woodward & Co., Council Bluffs, 
la., continue as vice-presidents. 

Max F. Burger was re-elected as secretary. Walter 
C. Hughes continues as trade-mark counsel. 

J. L. Rubel of the Veribrite Factory, National 
Candy Co., Inc., Chicago, had been re-elected treasurer 
at a meeting held after the convention in New York. 

The Board was authorized to conduct the election 


by the recent convention, and was empowered to amend 
the by-laws to change the previous custom of conven- 
tion elections and to the new plan whereby the officers 
are chosen by the Directors, two of which are elected 
by the manufacturers from each trading area. In 
addition to the new Directors announced last month 
Past President W. E. Brock is a member. 

_ The Executive Committee, designated to act for the Board, 
in selecting the officers at the recent meeting included 
W. E. Brock, H. R. Chapman; C. H. Woodward, J. L. 
Rubel, W. W. Reid of Charms Co., Newark, N. J.; Geo. 
T. Peckham, National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Bob 
McCormack, Bobs Candy & Pecan Co., Albany, Ga. 


Mr. Payne has been identified with the candy industry 
for 30 years, having originally been connected with the 
National Biscuit Company. During the code period of the 
NRA Mr. Payne served as chairman of Zone 7 of the N. 
C. A. Industrial Recovery Division. 


Mr. Kelly is widely known in the industry as chairman 
of the N. C. A. Legislative Committee and a past president 
of the association. He has been connected with Wallace 
& Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., for many years. 





Price Discrimination Act 
(Continued from page 17) 


law has thus provided an effective stimulus to cost work 
in the candy industry. ; 

It also seems possible that some candy manufacturers 
will decide to restrict their sales to customers of one 
volume class—that is, to sell to chains and syndicates 
only, or to sell to jobbers only, or perhaps only to 
retailers—and at one price, thereby avoiding the ques- 
tion of discrimination. 

The framers of the act have sought to prevent cer- 
tain indirect methods of price discrimination. It is 
made unlawful to furnish services or facilities or grant 
or receive commissions, brokerage, or other compen- 
sation, or any allowance or discount in lieu thereof, 
except for services rendered in connection with the sale 
or purchase of goods. The prima facie case as to dis- 
crimination in price or services or facilities furnished 
may be rebutted by showing that these things have been 
done in good faith to meet the equally low price or 
other concessions of a competitor. 

It is important to note that whereas the former sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act made illegal only such price 
discrimination as substantially lessened competition or 
tended to create a monopoly, the new section extends 
to cases where the discrimination injures, destroys, or 
prevents competition. The force of the new words is 
not clear. They were added for a purpose. It is pos- 
sible that they open the door wider for private suits for 
treble damages. 

The enforcement of section 1 may be by cease and 
desist order or by injunction. 

Section 2 provides that cases now pending, unless 
reopened, shall be decided under the law as formerly in 
effect. 


Penalty Section 


Section 3: “It shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such commerce, 
to be a party to, or assist in, any transaction of sale, 
or contract to sell, which discriminates to his knowl- 
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edge against competitors of the purchaser, in that any 
discount, rebate, allowance, or advertising service 
charge is granted to the purchaser over and above any 
discount, rebate, allowance, or advertising service charge 
available at the time of such transaction to said com- 
petitors in respect of a sale of goods of like grade, 
quality, and quantity ; to sell, or contract to sell, goods 
in any part of the United States at prices lower than 
those exacted by said person elsewhere in the United 
States for the purpose of destroying competition, or 
eliminating a competitor in such part of the United 
States ; or to sell, or contract to sell, goods at unreason- 
ably low prices for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion or eliminating a competitor. 

“Any person violating any of the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both.” 

Sections 1 and 3 were introduced as parts of sepa- 
rate bills originally. Their provisions overlap and ap- 
pear to be somewhat at variance. The approach is en- 
tirely different in the two sections. In Section 1 the 
traditional Federal Trade Commission procedure is fol- 
lowed. Section 3 is a criminal statute. The adminis- 
trative agencies can proceed under either section. 

Since violation of section 3 carries criminal penalties, 
the phrase “to his knowledge” has special significance. 
Also, the burden of proof is not here placed on the 
accused. 


In view of the fact that section 3 is not made a part 
of the Clayton Act, it appears that suits for treble 
damages may not be maintained under it. Enforcement 
is for the Department of Justice. 

Several provisions of the new law, notably those in 
section 3, are directed against buyers as well as sellers. 
This raises the question as to whether the act may lead 
volume buyers to extend their ownership of manufac- 
turing establishments. 

At first glance, considerable revision of distribution 
policies seems to be directly ahead—and a hig job for 
the Federal Trade Commission—and possibly for the 
Department of Justice. 
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WES UNDUSTIRAYS CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Marshmallows — Fudge - Caramels 


Code 7A 36 


Chocolate Covered Caramels—3\ 
ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
face boat, printed in red, white. 
Wrapper of plain cellulose. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark; partly bloomed. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Very cheap. 

Center: Vanilla caramel. 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: These caramels are not up 
to the standard of this priced candy. 
Coating is of the cheapest kind. Cen- 
ter is only fair. A cheap caramel. 


Code 7B 36 


Assorted Jelly Strings — (No 
Weight Given) About 2 
ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a candy shop, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Size: Small for a 10c seller. 

Wrapper: Plain cellulose bag tied with 
grass ribbon. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: Good. 

Remarks: Considerable trouble can be 
looked for when name, address and 
weight do not appear on the package. 
Suggest a printed bag be used. Candy 


is high priced at 10c for this amount. 
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Code 7C 36 


Marshmallows—1 Ib. 

(Picked up at the N. C. A. convention 
at New York) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Four 
4-0z. boxes wrapped in printed paper 
wrapper and a moistureproof cellu- 
lose wraper. Each 4-o0z. box wrapped 
in printed wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a new way of putting 
up marshmallows. Well put up and 
one way of keeping the marshmal- 
lows in good condition until they ar- 
rive in the consumer’s hands. Marsh- 
mallows are of the best, well made 
and good eating—the best one-pound 
package of marshmallows that the 
Clinic has examined this year. 


Code 7D 36 


Marshmallows—1 Ib. 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose bag used. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 
marshmallows examined by the Clinic 
this vear. A large and good looking 
package. 


Code 7E 36 


Marshmallows—8 ozs.—10c. 


(Picked up at the N. C. A. convention, 
New York City) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Open 


faced box, cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: These marshmallows are one 
of the best that the Clinic has ex- 
amined this year. Well made, well 
packed and in good condition. 


Code 7F 36 


Chocolate Coated Fudge—3 ozs. 
—5e 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
white glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating coated 
fudge bar, well made. One of the 
best examined by the Clinic this year. 


Code 7G 36 
Fudge—31 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Plain 
cellulose wrapper, red and gold seal. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good; fudge contained coconut, 
raisins and cherries. 

Remarks: This is a good piece of fruit 
fudge at the price of 5c. 
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Code 7H 36 
Vanilla Fudge—1 Ilb.—10c 

(Purchased in a chain store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Bar wrapped 
in wax paper with white and red seal. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: At the price of 10c a pound 
very little if any profit can be made 
by the manufacturer. Suggest that 
the cost be checked. 


Code 71 36 

Chocolate Nut Fudge Bar—1%, 

0zs.— 5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Plain cel- 
lulose wrapper with blue and gold 
seal. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late nut fudge, well made. We sug- 
gest the address be printed on the 
seal or wrapper, as_ considerable 
trouble can be looked for when the 
manufacturer’s name and address do 
not appear on the package. 


Code 7J 36 


Chocolate Fudge—2 ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Plain 
printed in red. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: A trifle dry. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: The nuts in this fudge had 
a bad taste. Bar is not up to stand- 
ard. Tasted as if very cheap choco- 
late or cocoa was used. ; 


cellulose with seal 


Code 7K 36 


Coconut Cashew Cakes—1 Ib.—39c 

(Purchased in a drug. store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Piece is a 
coconut cream cake with cashew 
nuts. 

Taste: Cream cake is very good but 
the cashew nuts were soft and not 
good eating. 

Remarks: The coconut cake is well 
made and had a good taste. The 
cashew nuts were soft, not good eat- 
ing. We suggest the nuts be left 
out of the piece. 


Code 7L 36 


Walnut Fudge—2 ozs.—ic 
(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper 
printed cellulose. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
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as follows: 


Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1936 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1936 (exclu- 
sive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER) is 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates: Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows: Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 








Taste: Fair 

Walnuts: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
bar; large looking bar and well made. 


Code 7M 36 


Caramel Bar—1' ozs.—ic 

(Purchased ina retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Gold printed foil. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center (Vanilla Caramel)— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This bar is not up to stand- 
ard. Coating is of the cheapest kind; 
did not have a good taste. Center 
lacked flavor. 


Code 7N 36 


Iced Fudge and Caramel Bar— 
24% ozs.—5e 

(Purchased in a grocery store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose wraper. Bar is made of a 
fudge center, dipped in caramel, 
rolled in peanuts and dipped in an 
iced coating. 

Size: Good. 

Center: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Coating: Had a bad taste, grease taste 
was very strong. 


THE 


Remarks: Center and peanuts were 
good eating but the coating spoiled 
the taste of the bar. If a cream coat- 
ing were used this would be a good 
eating bar. 


Code 70 36 


Chocolate Coated Nut Nougat Bar 
2 ozs.—dc 

(Purchased in a grocery store, Glen 
Ellyn, IIL.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foii 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Bittersweet Chocolate)— 
Color: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 
Gloss: Fair. 

Center (Light Vanilla Nougat with 

Walnuts)— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: If this bar had a good coat- 
ing it would be one of the best bars 
of this kind that the Clinic has ex- 
amined this year. Coating is of the 
cheapest kind. 


Code 7P 36 
Toasted Coconut Marshmallow Bar 
214%% ozs.—5iec 

(Purchased in a grocery store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose wrapper. Four pieces toasted 
marshmallow on a piece of card- 
board. 

Coconut: Good. 
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BIGGER BULK 


Free samples prove they’re more tender, stay fresher. 
Faster production, no drying room, mean lower costs. 


HE way to increase bulk sales is 

to step up quality without step- 
ping up price. And the way to do that 
is to use the perfected jellifying in- 
gredient: Exchange Citrus Pectin for 
Confectioners. 


with more refreshing flavor. 

It lets you get a day’s run of goods 
out in a day because it sets quickly. 
No drying room is needed. Ideal for 
packing. 

To prove these advantages to your- 
self at no expense, mail the coupon 
for free samples and complete cost and 
production information. 


It makes clear, sparkling, tender, 
fresh-keeping pieces— pieces with 
any desired degree of tartness, hence 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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with these improved low cost citrus pectin pieces 










SALES 







[Exclbsage| 
CITRUS PECTIN 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 


Op gee sais emma 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department, Sec. 207 

















al 


Ontario, California 
We accept your offer to send us a generous 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu 
las, together with complete instruction manual. 
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Mark for attention of —________. 


| Company 


Copyrnght, 1936, 
L Products Dept., Calitornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
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Marshmallow— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best toast- 
ed marshmallows examined by the 
Clinic this year. 


Code 7Q 36 
Marshmallows—4 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cellu- 
lose bag, printed paper clip on top. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 10c package 
of marshmallows. Well made and 
in good condition. 


Code 7R 36 
Butterscotch Caramels—2 for lic 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance: Pieces wrapped in printed 
wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 
seller. 


Code 7S 36 
Cream Caramels—2 for Ic 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance: Pieces wrapped in printed 
wax paper. 

Color: White. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is not a caramel and 
is misleading when called caramel. 
More like a chewy taffy. 


Code 7T 36 
Chocolate Nut Fudge—1 Ilb.—45c 
(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Color: A trifle light. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge, 
well made. 


Code 7U 36 


Chocolate Coated Fudge Bar—3 
0zs.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center: Looked and tasted as if it was 
made of scrap. 

Remarks: A very cheap eating bar and 
entirely too large for 5c. It does not 
even taste like fudge. 
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DYE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 


Code 7V 36 


Caramels—4 ozs—5c 

(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance: Pieces wrapped in white 
wax paper, printed brown wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good caramel at 
this price. 


Code 7W 36 
Rum and Butter Candy—1% ozs. 
5c 
(Sent in for Analysis) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box. Pieces wrapped in 
printed wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good eating toffee 
but flavor is not right. Suggest less 
flavor be used or a different rum 
flavor be tried as the rum flavor is 
not right. 


Code 7X 36 


Jersey Caramels—1 Ilb.—10c 

(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Vanilla and chocolate caramels wrapped 
in wax paper. Sold in bulk. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: At the price of 10c the pound 
nothing can be said. 


THE 


Code 7Y 36 


. Salad Marshmallows—6 ozs. 
—10c 
(Sent in for Analysis) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose bag. 

Size: Good. 

Marshmallows— 

Color: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good eating marsh- 
mallow, well made and in good con- 
dition. Flavor could be a. trifle 
stronger. 


Code 7Z 36 


Cinnamon Bar—(Weight Not Indi- 
cated)—About 2 ozs.—ic 


(Purchased in a confectionery shop, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. Cellulose 
wrapper, name printed. Bar is choco- 
late caramel bar with a soft white 
chewy jacket. 

Size: Good. 

Jacket: Good. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest wrapper be printed 
in gold or some outstanding color 
that can be read easily. We suggest 
the cinnamon flavor be left out of 
the bar, as some people think bar is 
made from scrap when a flavor of 
this kind is used. 


Code 7AA 36 
Assorted Small Gums—(No 
Weight on Package)—About 
1, oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Small for a 10c seller. 

Wrapper: Plain cellulose bag, printed 
red and gold seal on top. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: These are good small hard 
gums, well made. A trifle high priced 
at 10c. Suggest a box be used. 


Code 7BB 36 


Caramel Packet—2 ozs.—ic 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; six 
caramels on a wax board with print- 
ed cellulose wrapper. Chocolate and 
vanilla caramels. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Vanilla— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is an outstanding 5c 
package of caramels. Quality is of 
the best, well made and neatly put 


candy shop, San 
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A Product for every Purpose 
and every Product Guaranteed 
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LOMUPAN ) 


A Sterling Product prom Sterling, [UC 


up. This package ought to be a good 
Sc seller and “go places.” It is a 
pleasure to examine candy of this 
qualitv. 


Code 7CC 36 


Caramels—7 for Ic 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 7 
wrapped caramels in a printed boat 
with cellulose band around to keep 
pieces in boat. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate Caramels— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Too hard. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best Ic 
caramel packages that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Suggest cara- 
mels be cooked softer as they are en- 
tirely too hard. 


Code 7DD 36 


Chocolate Covered Marshmallow 
Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 
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Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center (Marshmallow)— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Too tough. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar is large but quality is 
not up to standard. Coating is very 
cheap. Center needs checking up, 
as it is tough eating. 


Code 7EE 36 
Assorted Gum Drops—', Ib. 


(Sent in for Analysis) 

Appearance of Package: Box—plain 
stock box. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors— 

Lemon: Good. 

Licorice: Good. 

Lime: A trifle rancid. 

Orange: Flavor not strong enough. 
Wintergreen: Good. 

Sugaring: Good. 

Remarks: Gum drops are well made 
and flavors are good, excepting the 
lime. Suggest improvement here. 
Gum drops are in the 25c to 30c a 
pound class. 


HIGH PRICED PACKAGES 
Code 2T 36 


Home-Made Chocolates—2 Ibs.— 
75¢ 

(Sent in for analysis—No. 4201-36) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: White, full telescope, printed in 
red (see remarks). 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair 
(see remarks). 


mades, 34 pieces; gumdrops, 2 pieces. 
Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: (See remarks.) 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Chips: Good. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Nut Glacé: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Date: Good. 
Butter Taffy: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Fair. 
Nut Chew: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel and Cream: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Home Made Pieces— 
Vanilla Caramels: Good. 
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RETAINED 


Freshness 


IS THE IMPULSE BEHIND 


Repeat Gales 
Nulomoline 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 


120 Wall Street 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Repeat 


ies, etc., 


New York 








The Final 
Test Is 


TASTE 


whether it be in chocolate patties, clear 
mints, lozenges, chewing gum, stick cand- 


MOHAWK BRAND Oil Peppermint, 
either Natural Single Distilled or Redis- 
tilled USP has passed the test with flying 
colors. Mellow and full-flavored, it sup- 
plies that clean-cut “minty” character, 
free from all sharpness and weediness. 
Try MOHAWK and see what a differ- 


ence it can make in your products. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 


New York 
32 Cliff Street 


Cuicaco — PHILADELPHIA — Boston — Mexico, D. F. 


















Vanilla Nut Caramels: Good. 

Vanilla Fudge: Fair. 

Pecan Top Fudge: Good. 

Fudge Nut Balls: Good. 

Butter Crunch: Good. 

Brazil Stuffed Dates: Good. 

Pecan Fruit Nougat Slice: Good. 

Vanilla Cream Almond: Good. 

Sugared Almonds: Good. 

Coconut Balls: Good. 

Wrapped Taffies: Good. 

Marshmallow Dipped in Caramel: 
Good. 


Gumdrops: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good box of choco- 
lates and home-mades and cheaply 
priced. Suggest that box be wrapped 
in transparent cellulose. Cream cen- 
ters were not good; cream is tough 
and gummy. Good creams can be 
made at the same cost as pocr 
creams. Chocolate cream was very 
dry and hard. Vanilla fudge entirely 
too hard and dry. Box did not look 
good when opened; chocolates had 
dust all over them from the butter 
crunch. Suggest these pieces be 
wrapped in wax paper or transpar- 
ent cellulose, also the coconut balls 
and sugared almonds. With a few 
changes this would be a “bang up” 
box of chocolates and homemades. 
The candy is well made with a few 
exceptions and is cheaply priced at 
2 pounds for 75c. 
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Code 2U 36 
Assorted Chocolates—2 Ibs.—$2.50 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4199-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: Silver embossed paper, two trays 
inside. Tied with red transparent 
cellulose; transparent cellulose wrap- 
per. 


Number of Pieces: 83 to the pound. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: (See 
remarks.) 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Almond Paste and Walnut: Good. 
Solid Chocolate Pieces: Good. 
Caramel: Good. 


Vanilla Cream and Caramel: Good. 


Nut Taffy: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Hard and dry. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Opera Cream: Dry and hard. 
Orange Peel: Good. 

Twin Filberts: Good. 

Hard Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Gauach: Good. 
Gumdrop: Good. 

Hard Nut Chip: Good. 


THE 


Jelly: Good. 

Nut and Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Almond Top Nut Chip: Good. 

Milk Nut Chocolate Foil Cup: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 

Almond Paste Stick: Good. 

Twin Almond and Caramel: Good. 
Peppermint Wafers: Good. 

Nut Cream Wafer: Too hard. 
Pistachio Nut Top Cream: Too hard. 
Rose Leaves: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: Box is not the type for this 


priced chocolates. Suggest a neat 
and attractive box top, something 
with design, not gaudy. Transpar- 
ent cellulose ribbon is used on many 
cheap 29c boxes. Suggest a satin or 
silk ribbon be used if this box is 
going to be continued, also a white 
carton. The box did not make a 
good appearance on opening. Packed 
entirely too loose, all pieces were 
partly bloomed; a fancy liner is 
needed. Suggest a two-way linen 
transparent cellulose liner and an 
embossed mat, or a gold foil liner. 
Suggest a gold edge divider be used 
in trays to improve the packing and 
keep the pieces in place. The cream 
pieces had a good taste but were too 
hard; tasted as if they were made 
from powdered sugar. Small green 
stick tasted rancid. Suggest the 
very small pieces be wrapped, 3 or 4 
in a transparent cellulose wrapper. 
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Picking Mangoes in the Tropics 


ee usot oft 


A delicious flavor 
which has not yet been 
exploited. Nice and fruity, 
it is an ideal candy flavor. 


WRITE ON YOUR FIRM'S 
LETTERHEAD FOR A SAMPLE 


SCHIMMEL & CO.,, Inc. 


601 West 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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She Last Word 


The real test of any chocolate 

coating is public preference. Here 
is where Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings 
excell. In color, in flavor, in smooth- 
ness, in uniformity and in workability, 
these coatings are outstanding. In con- 
sidering the problem of “how to sell 
more of your product”, may we suggest 
that you investigate the many advan- 
tages of using Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















ME 
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GC. MAIL BXCHANGSE 


WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Crude Lecithins 


INQUIRY: “We are substantial users of lecithin. 
Recently we have been offered foreign importations 
and, while we are attracted by the differential in 
price, we hesitate to use this imported lecithin be- 
cause it appears to be very much different from 
that which we have been using in color, texture, and 
odor. We are sending you a sample of this lecithin 
and want to call your attention to the oil which is 
floating on the top, and the fact that the lecithin it- 
self is very gummy and has a peculiar odor. We 
would appreciate it if you will advise us what your 
opinion of the sample is and whether you think it 
suitable for general use in chocolate and candies.”— 
A Candy Manufacturer. 

REPLY: As soon as we received the sample of 
imported lecithin we turned it over to our technical 
advisor for his opinion. His report is as follows: 

“This is a crude lecithin carried in unrefined soya 
bean oil. It contains approximately 55 to 60 per cent 
crude lecithin and 40 to 45 per cent crude soya bean oil. 
A separation of the oil has taken place, which is the 
oil referred to in the question as floating on top. Soya 
bean oi! is a semi-drying oil, and oxidizes and turns 
rancid very readily. To use this would be equivalent 
to using any other crude ingredient.” 

While on a pound basis there is quite a differential 
in price, when you consider the small quantity that 
you use per batch, it cannot increase your cost to any 
extent to use a stable refined lecithin. The standard 
lecithin products which you state you have been using 
are highly refined lecithin—the soya bean oil being re- 
moved and cocoa butter substituted as a carrier. Inci- 
dentally, these products contain 80 per cent refined 
lecithin and 20 per cent cocoa butter. Taking the above 
facts into consideration, the use of anything but a 
refined lecithin for your purpose is not recommended. 


Clinic Finds Weak Flavors 


COMMENT: Some time ago we forwarded you 
samples of our assorted chocolates for clinic pur- 
poses. These chocolates were analyzed by your 
Candy Clinic, same being published in one of your 
recent editions. Your analysis showed that our 
chocolates while being of a good quality and the 
coating being better than the average, our flavors 
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were very weak. In fact, in some cases no trace of 
flavor was found. 

Upon reading this analysis, we investigated and 
found the statement of your Clinic to be absolutely 
correct. We thank you.—Chicago. 

Editor’s Note: Scores of manufacturers are given 
invaluable service through the Candy and Packaging 
Clinics of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
Products may be submitted without cost or obligation. 


Licorice Formula 


INQUIRY: “We would appreciate a formula on 
Flexible Licorice.”—Missouri. 
REPLY: The following is a formula on Flexi- 
ble Licorice: 
FLEXIBLE LICORICE 
420 Ibs. flour 
675 Ibs. sugar syrup 
9 Ibs. licorice mass 
12 ozs. oil of anise 
1% ozs. vanillin crystals 
¥% ozs. coumarin 
Water as required 
Black color 
Note: The flour used in this work is of a special 
kind, and most any of the flour mills will know 
what you want if you tell them the purpose for 
which it is to be used. The syrup is a pure cane 
sugar syrup. However, molasses or blackstrap can 
be substituted if you desire to make a cheaper prod- 
uct. This is always cooked under low steam pres- 
sure of about 35 lbs. With reference to water—use 
the necessary amount to get all of the ingredients 
into solution, and then boil it down to a thick paste. 


Adopts Package Suggestions 


COMMENT: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter with the report of the analysis of our 
1-lb. bags attached. 

We sincerely appreciate your constructive criti- 
cism and shall follow your suggestions of a change 
in color combinations when we are ready to order 
a new supply of bags. 

We think that the work that you are doing is 
very helpful to the candy industry.—Chicago. 
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Illusions and Realities of a 
Candy Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 23) 

and dignified companionship which will gain 
him quick access to his customer at the time 
of each call. 

By so respecting his house and his own or- 
ganization that it will reflect itself in a corre- 
sponding respect on the part of the customer. 
Personal Traits of Good Salesman 

With this outline of the nature of the job to be 
done and the type of men needed, a sales manager 
may pick his force with a surer hand. Such men 
should have a natural tendency to be active. Having 
distances to cover—customers to locate—merchandise 
to display—appointments to make and keep—commu- 
nication by mail, ‘phone and telegraph to send and 
receive at constantly changing points, they cannot af- 
ford to be handicapped with physical or mental lazi- 
They must have health and energy. The job is 
not for weak hearts, low blood pressure, or slow mov- 
ing bodies. 

Traits of mind in such men are important. They 
must be cheerful and optimistic. Very little business 
is done through a gloomy or morose atmosphere. Since 
customers respond mentally to their environment, 
salesmen must possess the right qualities themselves 
if they would have them show in others. A fine imagi- 
nation—quick thinking—a sense of the dramatic, are 
all part of the working tools of good salesmen, always 
to be kept in the best of condition for use. And 
finally, good salesmen must be possessed of strong 
wills. With obstacles to overcome, usually when they 
are away from those who stand ready to help them, 
the salesmen play a lone hand against heavy odds. It’s 
the will to do which is their great resource for accom- 
plishment, and if you study the successful ones you 
will observe they have much of it in their mental 
make-up. 


(d) 


ness. 


More Virile Sales Management 
Need in the Industry 

Yet even the best of salesmen cannot keep perpetu- 
ally on the offensive unless they are re-enthused and 
aided occasionally. They don’t want sharp letters from 
the home office—nor to hear desks pounded nor mathe- 
matically planned sales campaigns sent them by mail. 
Instead they want somebody who will get out into the 
territory with them and charge their batteries by show- 
ing them how to do a full rounded selling job at prof- 
itable prices. 

And so, gentlemen, my plea today for our industry 
is for a more virile, a more courageous brand of sale 
management—that is in the field more than in the home 
office—that knows customers not by letterheads but by 
personal acquaintance—that can sell at the right price 
just enough better than the men it directs to compel 
their respect and enthuse them to fight to do as well. 
Then we shall see the price level of our products lifted 
into higher ground and we may all then experience the 
thrill of having unmortgaged money in the bank at the 
end of the year. If attained, that would be a reality 
well worthwhile. I believe it can be done throughout 
our industry. 
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Fritzsche Brochure Depicts New Home 

DEPICTING the improved facilities of their elabo- 
rate new plant in the Port Authority Commerce 
Building at 76 Ninth Ave., New York City, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., well-known essential oil firm, has re- 
cently mailed to,its many friends at home and abroad 
a photographic brochure which has been widely ac- 
claimed a tribute not only to Fritzsche Brothers for 
their outstanding achievement but a credit indeed to 
the essential oil industry. 

The brochure commemorates the 65th year of the 
company’s business, briefly outlining its progress since 
1871 to the present facilities and organization under 
the leadership of F. H. Leonhardt, president. The 
latest in niodern equipment, from offices to laboratories 
and service departments, is presented in the beautiful 
48-page leather-bound souvenir which is devoted large- 
ly to remarkable photographic views. 

New Product for Confections 

VAN BRODE MILLING CO., INC., of New 
York, is introducing a new product known as “Corn 
Puffs,’ which can be used in the manufacturing of 
confections, according to Daniel Brode, Secretary. 

The company. which also manufactures “Rice 
Puffs,” claims that it has developed a new process for 
pre-treating rice and corn, which eliminates moisture 
and assures longer shelf life. 


Sarco Water Blender 

A NEW Sarco Water Blender has been introduced 
by the Sarco Company, Inc., New York. It auto- 
matically mixes hot and cold water, brine or other 
fluid, and delivers the mixture at any predetermined, 
constant temperature. Its three-way valve will oper- 
ate satisfactorily regardless of pressure differences or 
fluctuations. 


West Bend Features 


New Candy Bowl 

WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO., West Bend, 
Wisc., celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with an 
edition of a new catalogue displaying an entirely new 








line of gift ware. The non-tarnishing “Silver-Glow” 
candy bow] is one of the items being featured. 

The bowl is made of extra thick aluminum having a 
slightly domed shaped cover with a brass knob. Its 
top diameter is 63g inches and its depth 2% inches. 
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European Belt Pulley Bandage 

MR. K. V. WISSING, Scann-American Sales 
Service, 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has taken 
over the distribution of Contrasit Belt Pulley Ban- 
dages for the United States and Canada. 

The old evils of slipping belts that waste time and 
impair efficiency and the tightening of belts that put 
undue strain on bearings are claimed to be conquered 
by Contrasit Belt Pulley Bandage. It permits opera- 
tion with slack belts, eliminates rosin and other similar 
preparations, insures even pull, and eliminates belt 
slippage. Although it is guaranteed for one year, it 
has been found to last usually four to five years. The 
use of Contrasit in over 25,000 European factories 
and plants during the past several years has proven 
this innovation a very profitable one. The application 
of Contrasit is a simple process. 





Package Machinery Exhibit 

THE Package Machinery Company's Model 22-B 
Candy Wrapping Machine in action in Du Pont'’s per- 
manent boardwalk exhibit at Atlantic City is arous- 
ing a great deal of interest. 

The outstanding feature of this machine is its ex- 
treme versatility. It handles pieces in practically any 
shape, hard or soft, in a wide variety of sizes. In ad- 
dition, it can produce many different and attractive 
styles of wrapping, for it uses transparent cellulose, 
glassine, waxed paper, reinforced foil and combination 
type wrappers. The machine will wrap the piece 
with crimped ends, fan-tail twist or sachet wrap. 
Fringed ends may also be used on the fan-tail twist, 
if desired. 


Celluloid Corp. Offers Booklet 

A NEV, instructive and profusely illustrated six- 
teen-page leaflet, ““Protectoid Transparent Packaging 
Material,” is now being offered the trade by the Cellu- 
loid Corporation, 10 E. 40th St., New York. This 
leaflet illustrates the beautiful, new, rigid, transparent 
containers as well as transparent wrapping, window 
containers, and all other uses of transparent wrapping 
material. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Announce Diamond Anniversary 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, patent and 
trade mark lawyers, have announced their 75th anni- 
versary. Their offices are located in the Woodward 
3uilding, Washington, D. C., and the Woolworth 
Suilding, New York City. Joseph Dugan and Henry 
S. Morton, former members examining corps U. S. 
Patent Office, are now associated with them. They 
serve a number of confectionery manufacturers. 


Sylvania Granted New Patent 

SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORP., New York 
City, makers of Sylphrap, have announced that the 
Patent Department at Washington has granted them 
a patent, No. 2,043,860, covering their Rancidity Re- 
tarding Old Gold Sylphrap. 
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Schimmel Official Visits Associate Firm Abroad 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Keller sailed on the S.S. New York, June 
25, for Europe. Mr. Keller is the Secretary and Treasurer 
of Schimmel & Co., Inc., New York. He will spend con- 
siderable time at the associated house of Schimmel & Co., 
A. G. Miltitz bei Leipzig, and will travel in France, Spain, 
and England. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kk. T. Keller returned on the same boat. 
Dr. Keller, who is the Production Manager of Schimmel 
& Co., A. G., has been here for the past two months study- 
ing American methods. 


Buhler Official Tours Swiss Chocolate Plants 

F. R. KOEHLER, Secretary and Treasurer of Buhler 
Brothers, New York, is visiting Buhler Brothers at Uzwil, 
Switzerland, and inspecting the newest Buhler Brothers 
installation of a recently devised washing and fermenting 
plant for cocoa beans, perfected and patented by Buhler 
Brothers of that country. 

Mr. Koehler will make a tour of chocolate plants in Swit- 
zerland, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and Poland, and 
will return in August. 


Dr. Zenlea Becomes Chief Chemist at Walter Baker 

LEWIS W. WATERS, vice-president of General Foods 
in charge of research and development, announces appoint- 
ment of Dr. Benjamin J. Zenlea as chief chemist at Walter 
Baker & Company, Dorchester, Mass., chocolate manufac- 
turers. 

For the past 18 years, Dr. Zenlea has been associated with 
Rockwood & Company, of Brooklyn, where he became chief 
chemist and director of new product development. During 
the war he was employed by the Lederle Laboratories, New 
York City. 

Dr. Zenlea was born in Vilna, Russia, and was educated 
in public schools and colleges here and abroad. 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Exhibits at Texas Centennial 

Mr. R. H. Crane, assistant general sales manager of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., is spending two weeks at the Texas 
Centennial, Dallas, at which the Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
has an exhibit. Mr. Crane will make a personal survey of 
business conditions in Texas with a view to increased sales 
activity in Texas and the southwest. 





Siren Mills Appoints Morrison 

Old friends of M. E. “Brick” Morrison, new Siren Mills 
chocolate salesman, will be glad to hear that he is again 
working in the Southwest territory. Formerly “Brick” was 
connected with the Lily-Tulip and Dixie Cup Co. 





Fritzsche President Sails for Europe 

F. H. LEONHARDT, president of Fritzsche Brothers, 
Inc., New York, left on a three months’ European trip June 
27 aboard the SS. “REX.’ ’ During the course of the journey, 
Mr. Leonhardt intends to inspect the raw material producing 
regions of these countries and particularly those serving his 
organization as sources of supply. A short stay at the com- 
pany’s factory in Seillans, France, is also included in the 
itinerary. 

While this is a combined pleasure and business trip, Mr. 
Leonhardt states that his main purpose in going abroad at 
the present time is to establish closer contact and a more 
intimate acquaintance with supply centers in the various 
countries of origin. He and his party are scheduled to return 
in October. 


VISITORS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
Mr. A. I. Buchanan, of John Buchanan & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland, manufacturers of a general line of confections, 
was among the visitors at the recent N. C. A. convention in 
New York. Mr. Buchanan visited plants in Canada and 
a United States during his journey 
Mr. C. Tranfield, English broker for a number of con- 
fectionery manufacturers in his country, was a passenger on 
the “Queen Mary” which docked in New York just prior 
to the convention opening. Mr. Tranfield delayed his re- 
turn in order to become acquainted with American products 
at the Convention and Show. In Great Britain he repre- 
sents Hillabys, of Pontefract; Slad & Bullock, of Dews- 
bury; Erco Products, of Hull; and Swizzels of London, 
with an organization of eight, having agencies for different 
areas. Mr. Tranfield, declared to The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER that he believes values are greater in 
his country. 
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Since psychology has established a 
definite relationship between the 
appearance of food and its appe- 
tite-producing value, it is of utmost 
importance to combine clarity and 
brilliance with purity in food. 
Constant research by our chemists 
has resulted in the production of 
food colors whose complete solu- 
bility and remarkable brilliance are 
equaled only by their purity. 
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Klempner Joins Opler Staff 

SAM KLEMPNER, who for seventeen years has been in 
the chocolate and confectionery business, has joined the 
national sales organization of Samuel Opler in an executive 
capacity. Mr. Klempner was director of the hollow mould 
and novelty department of Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, 
for the last four years. George C. Throm and H. E. Austin, 
formerly with Rockwood & Co., also have joined the Opler 
selling staff. 





Gordon H. Wilcox, formerly connected with the Nulo- 
molent Company of New York and the Peter Paul Com- 
pany of Naugatuck, Conn., has accepted a position with the 
Oswego Candy Works, Inc., as technical adviser. Announce- 
ment was made July 1 by J. M. Long, President of the 
Oswego firm. Samuel Opler and associates were recently 
appointed representatives and consultants. 





Hollywood Candy Co., Minneapolis, will occupy a new 
factory at 1309 Glenwood avenue, which is now being erect- 
ed. The plant will be two stories, 33x57 of concrete block. 





E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, candy manufacturers, have 
added a $250,000 building addition to their chocolate depart- 
ment and also just installed a complete mint department for 
making after dinner mints and similar items with an annual 
capacity of five million pounds. 





Mr. John Douglas, manager of the Douglas Candy Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., has resigned and will enter another field of 
activity in the very near future. 





Fascination Candy Company, Chicago, have moved to 
larger quarters at 1131-1141 N. Wood street. 





Irvin J. Hessley is with the E. H. Edward Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Multiple Shifts 
(Continued from page 21) 


tion, maintenance and interest on the investment, etc., 
would have been unabsorbed overhead. This type of 
problem is what forces the management in putting on 
extra shifts to use the equipment that it has to its ut- 
most capacity even to such an extent that the mainte- 
nance expense on the equipment gets out of bounds with 
the normal amount of maintenance for the same ma- 
chine when it is used for a normal number of hours. 

In closing I want to thank all those who came to my 
assistance in the compilation of the above figures. I 
believe it would be a wise thing for every manufacturer 
to analyze his costs in detail. I know that many of them 
feel this is expensive, whereas as a matter of fact, once 
a routine is established the cost is not material. It is 
very enlightening and helpful, and in times of trouble 
enables the manufacturer to put his finger on the bad 
spots and cure them much more quickly than where 
costs are kept in a large group and the individual figures 
are not known. 
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Gelatine 
Where to Buy It 


“ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS 
MERIT 
CONFIDENCE” 


Confectionery manu- 
facturers will find it 
profitable to further 
acquaint themselves 
with the advantages 
offered by writing 
to the advertisers in 
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The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Manutactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 

SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 
Sole Agents 

15 Park Row New York 








MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
"Walter" since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York, N. Y. 











Supplant dirt and unsanitary starch by the 
FRIEND HAND-ROLL METHOD preducing 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 
UMMER has arrived in 


the midwest and de- 
spite the drouth, which was 
the severest in the north- 
west, showers earlier in the 
season practically assured 
a wheat crop over the 
major portion of the terri- 
tory. Potatoes are very 
high and from what I can 
learn the crop is short in 
the Kaw valley. Certain 
portions of Nebraska and 
lowa had severe hail 
storms which ruined the 
crops in those particular 
sections before the drouth, 
but the farmers as a whole 
had hail insurance which 
will give them money. Most 
of the territory was in- 
sured against hail, so I was 
informed, which was a fortunate happening this year. 

ok ae ok 








Topeka, Kansas, is very much in the limelight these days, 
and it’s very hard to get a room at any of the leading hotels 
there due to the increased population, principally newspaper 
men and news weekly picture men sent there to reside until 
fall as a result of Governor Landon being chosen as the 
Republican presidential nominee. I was fortunate in being 
in Topeka the night he was nominated, and from the display 
of fireworks, bands, chanters, etc., it was very hard to 
navigate on any of the principal streets. Mr. Landon is 
certainly very popular with his fellow Kansans. 

* 


Mr. Clyde Satterlee of the Linn Candies, Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa (manufacturers and jobbers), has an idea for 
the betterment of the candy business that deserves con- 
sideration by the candy manufacturers of the country. He 
proposes a dictator or czar for the candy industry aliken to 
Mr. Landis in baseball. He proposes that each manufacturer 
and jobber subscribe a percent of their yearly volume of 
sales to finance the dictator and office. Not a bad idea. 
Unless something is done soon about this cut-price situa- 
tion the manufacturers will have no one to sell but the 
chains, and then what will the picture be? 

* * x 


Mr. John McKee, manager of The Euclid Candy Co. plant 
of San Francisco, Cal., was a Kansas City visitor the other 
day en route to Chicago from Dallas where he attended the 
Centennial. John gave me the following: The motorcycle 
cop drove up beside the car that was holding up the line. 

“Can’t yer go any faster?” he roared. e es,” was the calm 
reply, “but 1 don’t want to. leave the car. 
ok 

Basil Palmer, manager of the Bartlett Candy Factory, 
National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., had the following on 
his office wall the other day which I happened to spy: “We 
do not stop playing because we grow old. We grow old 
because we stop playing. . . . It is called an open mind 
because ideas can wander in and out without getting caught. 

What you don’t find in the newspapers is adequately 
reported to your wife by her hairdresser!” 
a * ok 

Harold Jacobson, president of Northwestern Candy Co., 
Des Moines, lowa, i a friend who is a doctor and who 
attended the A. M. A. meeting at Kansas City recently. He 
said the following = was one that came from the meet- 
ing. The doctor was questioning the new nurse about her 
latest patient. “Have you kept a chart of his progress?” 
inquired the physician. The nurse blushingly replied: “No. 
but I can show you my diary! s 

* 

Ed Kelly, president of Goelits Confectionery Co., North 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of “Worth Crowing For” candy 
corn, returned recently from a trip to Florida. The follow- 
ing story comes from him, although I am reliably informed 
he was not in attendance at the party in question. ‘What 
kind of dress did Betty wear to the party last night?” asked 
Hank. “I don’t remember,” said Frank: “I think it»was 
checked.”” Boy, that must have been a real party! 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


CANDY PACKAGING 
AWD MERCEANDISING AIDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





Kraft Points to the 


VALUE of a KNOWN SALES POLICY 


hae brings to her operation within the 
candy industry an experience gained through years of 
merchandising in a closely related parallel field, the 
essential food industry. It is for this reason, perhaps 
that your program chairman invited us to be repre- 
sented, so that you might see how we parted our hair 
—if any—and that we, in return, might sit for a time 
at the tables of the mighty. 

Perhaps because | represent Kraft, George William- 
son suggested the subject he did, “The Value of a 
Known Sales Policy.” For this is something not con- 
fined alone to your business, but is something which 
vitally affects all industries, and concerning which any 
business can well afford to borrow from the experiences 
of another business. 

It would be a great deal easier to talk upon “the dis- 
advantages of no sales policy,” for the situation among 
the jobbers in the candy industry is little different than 
it is, or has been, at least, in most others. As I have 
seen the whole structure in this business throughout the 
country, there are jobbers who are earnestly trying to 
establish themselves on a fundamentally sound basis, 
and there are bargain hunters and horse traders. 

Because of this latter type of jobber, the majority of 
markets throughout the country are constantly unset- 
tled, and because they buy bargains, or sell standard 
merchandise at an extremely narrow margin of profit, 
if any, they are continually on the ragged edge of 
bankruptcy. They have absolutely nothing to come 
and go on—no credit, no dealer or salesman loyaity, 
and no money in the bank—living from hand to mouth. 
They do not realize that the business they get on price 
alone is only theirs from day to day—that the next 
salesman with a lower price, even a penny or a frac- 
tion of a penny, gets the next order. This is not rep- 
resentation, it is not selling, and worst of all, it is not 
good business. 


Keyed to Selective Distribution 


The Kraft Company has had to meet this condition 
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* By SEYMOUR SOULE 
Sales Mgr., Confections Div., 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Address at N.C.A. Convention 
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before. There was a time when we sold cheese to 
pretty nearly any jobber who would buy some. Then 
we began to select certain types of jobbers who seemed 
to us to be good business men—who felt that business 
should be transacted for a profit and not along just a 
profit for the day, but enough to lay some ahead 
against the future. The result of this policy was that 
the cut-rate artists, who were either bootlegging our 
merchandise or selling some other, forced Kraft dis- 
tributors to come to us for financial help to meet these 
price conditions. 

We know, and our distributors believed, that this 
practice would eventually lead to destruction. Kraft, 
therefore, had to do two things; first, to establish our 
own owned and operated distributing units in some 
centers, and, second to make the Kraft franchise so 
valuable that independent organizations holding it could 
grow and thrive on it. 

Now we have discovered one essential thing in this 
candy business, and that is that the candy jobber 
throughout the country, almost without exception, has 
made no request for a price differential. Eighty cents 
less twenty and two per cent, for a box of twenty-four 
bars, of creditable candy, is thoroughly established. 
This is direct evidence of the courage and character 
of the leaders in the industry. 
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In considering my subject, “The Value of a Known 
Sales Policy,” I first wondered if, perhaps, it might 
not be necessary to amend it—to add the word good— 
and make it, “The Value of a Good Known Sales Pol- 
icy.” For one might similarly start to talk about : “The 
Value of a Known Reputation,” for example, and both 
Lindbergh and Al Capone have reputations. In this 
particular case, however, it seems to me the words 
known and good are synonymous. For it is a cer- 
tainty that no manufacturer who operates on a cut- 
price basis can afford to let his “policy’—and I quote 
the word “policv’—be known. He couldn’t if he 
wanted to. For he has no policy. 


When a Sales Policy 
Ceases To Be Such 


In this fact, we come to one of our basic considera- 
tions. “When is a sales policy not a sales policy ?” The 
answer to that one, gentlemen, is that a sales policy 
ceases to be such the very first time a bill of goods is 
sold—and using the world “sold” in this connection is 
and error, I should have said “traded”—at a special 
concession under a fixed minimum price, based on 
manufacturing costs, promotion costs, advertising costs 
and sales costs, plus a reasonable margin of profit. It 
ceases to be a sales policy and becomes a policy for 
trading—something which sounds superficially the 
same but which in reality is vastly different. 

In recent years, both in our industry and many 
others, | am afraid we have seen too many of these 
“policies for trading’—without regard to the basic 
considerations of what goes to make up sound busi- 
ness. We have had special considerations and special 
discounts—in reality a substitution of trading for 
selling—to a point where profits were sacrificed and 
businessses jeopardized. It has meant a struggle to 
maintain quality in the face of a declining margin of 
profit and in some cases, perhaps, even a sacrifice of 
quality to the demands of price concessions. And it 
has brought results with which we are all only too 
familiar. 

Even under the burden of depression years, with 
the mad scramble for business which they brought, 
there can be no question now that these deviations 
from known sales policies were a mistake. Too many 
businesses learned this too late—found out at the cost 
of bankruptcy the obvious truth that volume sales at 
a loss only multiply losses. 

In times such as the present, with the business 
horizon somewhat clearer, it seems to me, therefore, 
that we would be less than sane if we failed to heed 
these lessons of the years just past. And these, with- 
out exception, shriek for the establishment of known 
sales policies as a basic principal of sound merchan- 
dising. 

The advantages of such a policy properly established 
are many fold. 








Advantages of Set Policy 

First and foremost, it satisfies the basic ends of all 
business enterprises—to provide a sufficient profit to 
carry on the basic regularly and steadily. But it must 
go beyond the matter of selfish interest in personal 
welfare. It must recognize that the wholesaler and re- 
tailer are entitled to their profits and hence it must 
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work backward from the price to the consumer, 
through this profit to retailer and wholesaler, and on 
to the costs of manufacturing and selling. 

Envolved on this basis, it represents a fixed item 
which of itself prevents “once-over” sales at a loss for 
any of the myriad reasons which can always be ad- 
vanced for such transactions. 

Eliminating these, it tends to improve the quality of 
salesmanship. With no member of a selling force 
privileged to change a price, the real art in the field 
once more becomes selling instead of buying. The 
challenge is directly up to the salesman. He once more 
has the job of selling a first-rate piece of merchandise 
with the sales tools put into his hands, and in competi- 
tion with good salesmen of other manufacturers sell- 
ing on the same basis. Salesmen become professional 
men again instead of a kind of modern variation of 
horse-trader. 

But, even on this basis he finds his job made easier, 
for known and established sales policies take away the 
strongest defense weapon of the buyer. He can no 
longer be the opportunist awaiting cut-rate bargains, 
nor advise the salesman that he is completely stocked 
up with merchandise which he can sell at a profit at 
65 or 66 cents a box. When he realizes that bargains 
in legitimate merchandise do not exist, he once more 
must buy on merit and salesmanship. And I for one, 
gentlemen, think that even he would be glad. 

Sales Promotion Policy 
May Differ 

Before closing, there is one other point which | 
would like to make, and that is the difference between 
my subject—a sales policy and a sales promotion 
policy. 

The two are of necessity so closely allied that the 
clear definition of where one begins and the other leaves 
off is often confused. 

There is really no reason why this should be so. A 
sales policy concerns itself with earnings—with profits. 





PINEAPPLE LIFE SAVERS—a new piece just added to the famous 

line of candies with the distinctive hole. The carton (rose type. self- 

display) and the labels (produced by the U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co.) are sales compelling. 
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The Candy Mat Supreme! 


We maintain a complete 
department for cutting, 
dieing out and emboss- 
ing our products to suit 
your specific require- 
ments. 


Samples on Request 


Lone YEARS OF SERVING THE manu- 
facturing confectioner throughout the land 
has given us a wide experience and knowl- 
edge of inestimable value. Always, we are 
improving our great line of special papers 
which are built on a firm foundation of 


SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


DIPPING PAPERS CHOCOLATE 

SHREDDED PAPERS DIVIDERS 

GLOBULAR BOATS and TRAYS 
PARCHMENT (Plain and Printed) 

GLASSINES CANDY MATS 

WAX PAPERS (Plain and Embossed) 

EMBOSSED PAPERS DIE-CUT LINERS 


PROTECTION PAPERS PARTITIONS 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(if we are not already supplying same). 








A sales promotion policy, on the other hand, is exact- 
ly the reverse. It is a disbursing policy and concerns 
itself with the investment of a share of the profits to 
produce added sales. It is related to the sales policy 
only insofar as its cost must be governed by the allow- 
ance fixed for this purpose in the sales policy. When 
it goes beyond this—to provide special advertising or 
special deals, not a part of regular sales promotion 
activities—it poaches on the preserves of the sales 
policy and threatens its existence. 

At Kraft, we went on an absolute one-price basis 
on January Ist—at a loss of considerable business to 
us at first, I will admit. But I want to say now, that 
we believe in it. And I want to say that we propose 
to maintain it. We propose to maintain it, too, in the 
bulk goods field in which we are now just beginning to 
feel our way. 

We have never agreed with those who think that a 
sales policy is like an egg—that you can’t tell whether 
it is any good until you crack it. Experience has 
taught us that unless a manufacturer jas a known sales 
policy, soundly based on the cost of his raw materials, 
his labor, his packaging, his shipping, his sales promo- 
tion, together with his profit, the only thing he will 
ever find if he cracks his price policy is that it was 
rotten inside. 


Nation-Wide Packaging Survey 

SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT of the consuming 
public today attach great importance to the way prod- 
ucts are protected by a package or wrapper. 
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GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, Ine. Cimsrivce Mass: 
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This and many other interesting facts were uncov- 
ered in the first comprehensive survey on packaging 
ever conducted, supervised by the Market Research 
Corporation of America, under the sponsorship of the 
“Cellophane” Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. 

For instance, it was found that 46 per cent of all 
people interviewed at one time or another refused to 
purchase a product because it was not packaged. 

Seventy-four per cent of the druggists interviewed 
and 78 per cent of the grocers felt that the average 
customer would pay slightly more for packaged goods. 

The conclusions of this survey go to show that the 
public no longer think of a package as merely a con- 
tainer or wrapping, but rather as an advantageous 
accessory to the product itself. 


The Jobber Problem Answer 
(Continued from page 26) 


other manufacturers will pick the same group, and 
eventually it will be discovered that the more intelli- 
gent manufacturers are all working through the same 
limited group of jobbers who will then be able to get 
the proper mark-ups. 

If, in the above mentioned market, which now has 
four jobbers where three would satisfy, intelligent man- 
ufacturers pursuing this plan selected the three jobbers 
who would best meet their specifications, competition 
on those products would be limited. The mark-up 
would be restored, with the attendant possibility of 
profit to the jobber and security of credit to the manu- 
facturer. It might or might not turn out that all manu- 
facturers chose the same group of three. That would 
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finish. 


with either tape or leather. 


struction—longer life. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. 


*‘Very Best”’ Belting and Specialties 
for the Candy Manufacturer 


EST 
ELTING 


Special Glazed Enrober Belts in either 
single or double texture—white or black 


Enrober Feed and Delivery Belts—sewed 
on the bias—especially constructed. 


Batch Roller Belts made of tubular wov- 
en material—edges reinforced and bound— 


Caramel Cutter Boards—improved con- 


V. B. Products Mean Improved Construction 
and Longer Life at No Higher Prices 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY C0. 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Form 6—Style R 
TWIN PULLER 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. 
each side. 








DISPLAY PULLER 


5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished, 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 


Mm-Tamwaor=- Lt 














@ All replacement parts in 











MAXIMUM 
canecity 200 Ibs. 
Form 6 - StyleR - Twin Puller 


@ Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft - boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 





REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Special low prices 
for all sizes and 
styles. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 











stock for immediate delivery. 
THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street 3 


New York, N. Y. 
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be immaterial. The essential thing is that competition 
on a given line of candy would not run to the point of 
reducing the mark-up on that candy. This does not in 
any way imply collusion on the part of maufacturers 
which would, of course, be illegal. Two manufacturers 
would have no right to get together and agree that they 
would limit their sales to a certain group of jobbers. 
All manufacturers, however, would have a perfect right 
to agree on certain sound principles according to which 
they would choose the distributors who are to handle 
their products. 

Principles for Selecting 

Jobbers Suggested 

Perhaps a few of the guiding principles might be 
suggested as follows: The jobber should possess capa- 
bility, that is he should be able to make money when con- 
ditions are good or bad. There are some jobbers who 
couldn’t make money even if they had everything all 
their own way. 

In the second place, the jobber should possess capital 
equipment in the form of cash, trucks, organization 
and experience. The lack of any one of these may in 
an emergency produce unfortunate results. 

In the third place the jobber should possess a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the manufacturer in really selling 
goods, not using candy as a loss leader for tobacco and 
not taking unearned discounts, but rather making an 
honest effort to merchandise the goods of the manu- 
facturer who is giving him the sort of support which is 
here discussed. 

Finally, the group of jobbers so selected should offer 
a complete coverage of territory. 

Other qualifications and restrictions will doubtless be 
immediately obvious but surely a limited number of 
principles can be laid down, which would enable manu- 
facturers to choose their group of jobbers in a given 
area wisely. Manufacturers cannot put jobbers out of 
business. They cannot prevent new ones from entering 
it, but each manufacturer can restrict the number of 
jobbers who handle his products. 

Surely there is nothing new in this suggestion. In 
certain territories manufacturers in general are already 
practicing it. In other territories a few manufacturers 
are improving their own situation by limiting the sale 
of their products to a chosen few of the jobbers. Other 
manufacturers are practicing it the country over, re- 
stricting their distribution to the smallest possible num- 
ber in each area. Wherever it is worked it meets with 
success. 

If, then, the remedy for our unsound distribution 
system is so simple and has been proved why isn’t it 
more generally followed? Perhaps the first reason is 
a false belief that the more jobbers who handle a given 
product, the more of that product will be sold. /t is 
forgotten that jobbers do not consume goods; they 
merely distribute them to distributors who in turn sell 
the customer. When goods are placed within the con- 
venient reach of all consumers, the task of distribution 
is accomplished, whether all jobbers or only a few job- 
bers have participated in the task. Eliminating one or 
more jobbers does not necessarily cut the amount of 
goods sold. 

Factory Salesman Is Keystone 
in Jobber Distributive System 

Of course the real difficulty of working this plan rests 
in picking satisfactory jobbers who offer full coverage 
of the territory. Of necessity this task must be left 
with the salesmen who call on the jobbers and therefore 
know them intimately. In a way, these salesmen hold 
the key to the whole situation. They furnish the contact 
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between the manufacturer and the jobber. The manu- 
facturer sees the jobber through their eyes. The jobber 
knows the manufacturer by the salesman who repre- 
sents him. It is therefore extremely important that the 
manufacturer’s sales force be chosen with great care. 

These field men should be capable of recommending 
policies which will tend to strengthen the firm which 
they represent. They should be capable of carrying out 
policies which have been adonted in a firm but tactful 
manner. The old idea that a salesman’s work is done 
when the order is received falls far short of a sales- 
man’s duty today. His work has just begun when the 
order is taken and shipped. 

Then it becomes his duty to see that the goods are 
moved from the jobber’s shelves into the retail stores. 
He alone can instruct the jobber’s salesmen as to the 
ideals of the company for which he works and as to the 
proper methods of using the display materials and 
merchandising ideas which the manufacturer supplies 
with his goods. In other words, the duties of a manu- 
facturer’s representative today require that he be an 
able business man who can and will organize the 
merchandising of his product in the field and at the 
same time establish good will for his house. Such a 
man can be trusted to discover how many jobbers are 
necessary to his territory and to pick those jobbers 
according to the standards which have been set. 

Such a salesman is of great value to his house and 
should be compensated accordingly. You cannot long 
have the loyal service of an able man unless he is 
properly paid for the worth of his services. Any effort 
toward the strengthening of our distributive facilities 
must presuppose a strengthening of the manufacturer's 
representative with the jobber. That is fundamental. 

It appears, then, that in the continuing evolution of 
methods of distribution of candy, two major channels 
have been developed—chains and syndicates, and job- 
bers. The final outcome of this process will be  de- 
termined by the satisfaction which the consumer gets as 
a result of services performed. The jobber can perform 
for the consumer certain services better than any other 
scheme yet devised. But the jobber is suffering from a 
weakness which threatens his very existence—that ts 
uncontrolled competition induced by a super-abundance 
of jobbers. Individual manufacturers can do much to 
remedy this situation by choosing a limited number of 
the best jobbers in each territory to handle their lines. 
This will not result in all manufacturers choosing the 
same jobbers but rather in a selection of jobbers accord- 
ing to certain standards. It might very well result in the 
elimination of the marginal jobber, who is bound to go 
anyway because he is unable to render adequate service 
to the consumer. 

A quiet campaign on the part of the individual man- 
ufacturer carried on persistently over a period of three 
or four years would at the end of that time give our 
industry a sound distributive system. 


Eastern Premium Show Sept. 28 

THE National Premium Exposition, held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, and sponsored by the Pre- 
mium Advertising Assn. of America, Inc., last May 
yas so successful that demands from premium users 
and exhibitors necessitated a second show in New York 
City this year. The 2nd Annual Atlantic Coast Pre- 
mium Exposition will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
Times Square, New York City, September 28 to Octo- 
ber 2, 1936. 
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Re-use Containers 


Display — sparkle — appeal! Three reasons why West 
Bend gift ware is ideal for packaging. Three reasons why 
it boosts your holiday sales. 


The above covered bowl is especially adaptable for 
packaging candy. Made of rich Satin-Ray aluminum with 
a brass knob, it possesses real eye-appeal. The diameter is 
614", depth 1%”. It can be used as a what-not jar or 
dresser box. 


West Bend manufactures many items suitable 
for packaging—also, a complete line of jobber 
and dealer premiums. Send for bulletins and 
quantity prices! 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 


Dept. 857 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
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IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their ee ing machines 
will give EFF CIENT. UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and smal! manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps i160 
pieces per minute; the SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 240 pieces 
per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 
most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING | MACHINE CO. 





| MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U.S. A. 
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Jobbers Distribute 59.6°/, of 
Industry's Volume in 1935 


According to the Department of Commerce report, 
the confectionery manufacturers distributed 59.6% of 
their products through wholesale distributors during 
1935. This is an increase over the years of 1930 to 
and including 1934. 

Three hundred and forty manufacturer-wholesalers 
reported that 64.9% of their combined 1935 sales was 
distributed through jobbers, 14% direct to independent 
retailers, about 20% direct to chain stores, and the 
small remainder through their own stores and mail or- 
ders. 


Southern Wholesalers Meet July 21-23 
At Jacksonville, Florida 


THE 16th Annual Convention of the Southern 
Wholesale Confectioners Assn. will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Jacksonville, Florida, July 21 to 23. 
The Southern Salesmen’s Club, composed of manu- 
facturers’ representatives, is acting as the Attendance 
Committee again this year. 

A number of manufacturers are on the program to 
speak on subjects of interest to the jobbers. Besides 
some of the leading wholesalers and President L. V. 
Jones, who will talk, are the following : 

Ira Minter, Minter Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. C. 
Dickmeyer, Wayne Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Malcolm McDonell, Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio., and Marston Abercrombie, Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York. 

Over thirty manufacturers will display their lines at 
the Candy Show in connection with the convention. 





Canadian Convention at Montreal 
September 17 and 18 


PLANS for the Annual Convention of the Confec- 
tionery, Biscuit & Chocolate Industries of Canada are 
now being arranged for the sessions to be held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, in Montreal, on September 17 
and 18. 

Announcement of the date and place was made by 
R. H. Bedell, the newly-appointed Secretary-Manager, 
who succeeded the late Wilfred Reeves on the first of 
June. 


Wilfred Reeves, Canadian Secretary, Dies 
WILFRED REEVES, long-time Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Confectionery, Biscuit & Chocolate Indus- 
tries of Canada, died on May 25, according to an an- 
nouncement just from the association headquarters. 
Mr. Reeves was widely known among Canadian manu- 
facturers and by many in the United States. 


Planning a Production Program 
(Continued from page 30) 


Fancy Package Candy 


Let us now consider fancy package candy. As was 
mentioned earlier, we manufacture a complete line of 
staples and packages for the holiday trade. These 
latter consist of staple packages with holiday decora- 
tions, together with a line of straight holiday boxes. 
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| “Just a Stone's throw” 


from “Radio City”, 69 theatres, 5th Avenue, 
railroad and bus terminals. A coast-to-coast 
patronage is proof that the new, 26 story 
Piccadilly is one of New York's best, all 
around hotel values. Stay at this select 
address and enjoy “a front row orchestra view 
of Times Square — at balcony prices!” 


Bright, quiet, richly furnished rooms — with baths — 


deep, soft “sleepyhead” beds and ‘9° ge 


all up-to-the-minute conveniences. 
Daily rates begin as lowas . . ~. sincie v0use 
Write for Reservations. Ask for Free’ Map-Guide’’ of N.Y.(Gerage Facilities) 


HOTEL PICCADILIY 





4ASOth-S. STREET /UST WEST OF BROADWAY 


» STILES KOONES, MANAGER 








JUMP YOUR SALES 
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will do it. 











Send for our 
Catalogue of 
Money 
Makers. 


CHAS. A. BR 


The Largest .¥r and Card House by hens World 
CHCAGO, JU. S. 

















Fifth Annual Candy Buyers’ 
Directory Being Prepared 

The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is 
now preparing for publication in the Fall its Fifth 
Annual Directory of CANDY MANUFACTURERS. 

Ten thousand jobber and chain store buyers use the 
CANDY BUYERS’ Directory the year round as a 
buyer’s guide. Thousands of buyers have requested 
copies of the 1936-1937 Directory. 

Manufacturers who sell nationally or over a state 
or more will be listed as in past years without charge, 
under the various confection classifications according 
to the products they make. Questionnaires to obtain 
authentic information from each firm will be mailed 
shortly. 
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TABLE "H" 


FANCY PACKAGES 
Percentage of Shipments by Months of Packages 


Month 1934 


1934 = 1935 
1935 Average 





January 6.94 
February 12,49 
March 21.43 
April 30.60 
June 35.97 
July 38.96 
August 45,48 
September 56.23 
October 65.33 
November 81.56 
December 100% 





7,30 7el2 7.12 
13.00 6.63] 12.75 
20.36 8.15} 20.90 
30.07 9.44] 30,34 
33.54 3.22 | 33.56 
35.77 2252 | 35,88 
38.30 2.76 | 38.64 
44.27 6.24) 44,88 
56.50 11.49 | 56.37 
65.19 8.92 | 65.29 
84.12 17.55 | 82,84 

100% 17.16 100% 
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Totals 100% 








100% 100% 








Package candy is figured basically just as the 5c line 
and bulk chocolates are figured. In the 5c line, how- 
ever, each individual item in the line is figured sepa- 
rately, whereas the package line is figured as one item; 
i.e., On a total pounds basis. After figuring the total 
pounds sold in a given period, the average percentage 
of sale for the same period is applied, and thus an 
annual estimate is determined. From this point, the 
procedure is the same as followed in figuring a 5c item. 

When it is determined how many pounds of package 
candy to make in any month, the planning department 
clerk selects from the pages of the work book enough 
items to make up the pounds needed. Included in this 
total of pounds are our holiday numbers, and you may 
be interested to know how we control the manufacture 
of them. 


Well in advance of the holiday in question, our sales- 
men have been provided with samples, and they take 
orders for future shipment. These are accurately 
listed—again just as accurately as your cash book—in 
the “Needed” column of the work book. These go to 
make up, when required, the number of pounds of 
packages previously determined necessary to order 
each month. (See Table “H.”) 


Same System Applicable to 
Determining Current Schedule 


This discussion has centered about planning the even 
manufacture of confectionery with a reasonably long 
shelf life. The same system can be utilized for deter- 
mining the manufacturing schedule of goods to be made 
and shipped currently; i.e., in the same month. Take 
the sales for any given period to the first of a month, 
divide by the percentage of sales for the same period 
and obtain an estimated annual sale. Apply the per- 
centage of sale for the current month to this latest esti- 
mated annual sale,—subtract the amount on hand the 
first of the month,—and the difference is the amount 
to make. 

One word of caution in closing. The system of 
planning production we have tried to tell you about was 
developed by W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation to 
suit its particular business. We feel it follows certain 
fundamental principles, applicable to any business, but 
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it must be studied and utilized, if at all, to suit the needs 
of the particular business to which it is to be adapted. 
Keep in mind that it is natural for most people to re- 
sist any suggested change and to resent any criticism. 


Therefore, to operate successfully. this plan must have 
the hearty support of management, and management 
must see to it that the planning department receives the 
active cooperation of the entire organization. It is 
necessary before launching the plan to thoroughly ex- 
plain it and what it seeks to accomplish. 

Remember, this planning system as outlined is not 
just a theoretical set-up, which is hoped will work. 
It actually does work! If you want to operate your 
plant on an even keel; if you want to fill orders 
promptly and thereby keep jobber and retailer good- 
will; if you want to avoid building up unnecessarily 
large inventories; then we suggest you give some 
thought to what has been said on the subject of plan- 
ning and production methods. 


Increasing the sales of marshmallows is the object of an attractive 
recipe booklet, the cover which is shown above, recently issued 
by the Angelus-Camplire Company. It contains recipes for summer- 
time ice cream delicacies and is compiled by Marcia Camp, 


Director of Home Service and Consumer Contact department. 
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